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LOW-PRESSURE TEST TURBINE in the new Product Develop- 
ment Laboratory (inset) permits full-scale evaluation of latest 


concepts in steam path design. 





New turbine lab facilities ready to tackle 
the problems of nuclear power generation 


The generation of low-pressure, low-temperature steam 
by nuclear power reactors re-focuses attention on the 
low-pressure section of steam turbines and the increased 
importance of efficient use of the energy in this region. 
Present G-E low-pressure designs are basically suitable 
for application in nuclear power plants. Special! prob- 
lems, such as moisture removal to minimize later-stage 
erosion, need refinement. 

The solution to such problems can be evaluated in the 
Turbine Development Laboratory’s new full scale, low- 
pressure test turbine. The largest 3600-rpm steam 
parts built by General Electric can be run in this 
turbine under actual operating conditions. 


Other special problems such as corrosion of the turbine 
parts and contamination by radioactive steam are 
being tackled in General Electric’s other complete 
laboratory and testing facilities. These and many other 
G-E programs are keeping turbine development abreast 
of trends in reactor design. 


From America’s first commercial generation of elec- 
tricity by nuclear energy (using a G-E turbine)* to 
working closely with various study groups, General 
Electric is helping to make atomic-electric power an 
economic reality in the shortest possible time. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 254-33 


*At West Milton, N. Y., July 18, 1955 
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The pictures below show significant steps in the 
shop fabrication and assembly of B&W’s Uni- 
versal Pressure Steam Generator for Philo Plant. 
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Assembly, complete ond ready for shipment, of 
the second pass side wall is about 55 feet long, 
5 feet, 6 inches wide. Alloy tubes are strength 
welded into the headers. 
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prectic at Philo Plant 


Final field erection has started on the world’s first 
commercial supercritical pressure steam generator. 
, At the Philo Plant of the Ohio Power Company, on 
the American Gas and Electric System, sho p-assembled 
components of B&W’s Universal Pressure Steam Gen- 
erator are now being erected. It will supply steam at 
4500 psi, 1150 F to a 125,000-kw turbine, and there 
will be two stages of reheat. Expected net heat rate is 
8500 Btu per kilowatt hour. 
The complete installation at Philo Plant represents a 
new break-through in steam electric generating effici- 
ency. In the words of Phillip Sporn, President of 
American Gas and Electric Service Corp.: 
“The Philo project reflects the outstandingly dynamic 
character of the electric power industry. Here, in the very 
important field of energy generation, new frontiers are 
being pushed forward. Here, new avenues of approach 
to improvement in capital costs, in efficiency and in 
operating costs, are being opened. And, in keeping with 
the tradition that has characterized the growth and de- 
velopment of the industry, the results of this pioneering 
achievement will be made available to the rest of the 
industry. 
“The electric power industry, far from challenging any 
particular method of generating energy, demonstrates 
by this Philo project its readiness to adopt and bring 
forward every new development that can advance its 
technical and economic well being.” 
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Ww the prospects growing stronger 
for a wide-open political race at the 
next general election, the question of the 
future water power policy of the federal 
government seems more unsettled than 
ever. There had been hopes earlier this 
vear that a co-ordinated policy of “part- 
nership” development of our natural re- 
sources would gradually evolve and_be- 
come consolidated under the firm leader- 
ship of President Eisenhower. That is 
still a distinct possibility, regardless of who 
might take over the controls of the ship 
of state after the next general election. 


Bur the tendency in some quarters to 
treat the federal power policy itself as a 
major political issue, if not a_ political 
football, is not reassuring to those who 
would like to see the relationship between 
the federal and local governments, as well 
as private enterprise, settle down to a basis 
of mutual understanding. 


THE Tennessee Valley Authority will 
doubtless become the focal point for a 
considerable amount of jockeying by some 
who have no more stake in the outcome 
than a personal political job-seeking ad- 
vantage. Already the mayoralty election 
of Memphis appears to be turning on the 
question of whether that Tennessee city 
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LOUIS V. SUTTON 





HENRY OBERMEYER 


should honor its commitment, made to 
President Eisenhower, to build a large 
enough municipal plant to take care of the 
city’s future needs. The death of the late 
Mayor Frank Tobey, who made this com- 
mitment (in return for dropping the con- 
troversial Dixon-Yates contract by the 
federal government) has complicated the 
outlook. 


. or later, and regardless of party 
politics, the federal government is go- 
ing to have to face up to the basic ques- 
tion so well phrased by President Eisen- 
hower months ago. Does the federal 
government have the unlimited respon- 
sibility of furnishing local area popula- 
tions with cheap electricity any more than 
it has the responsibility of furnishing such 
citizens with cheap and unlimited water 
supply or clothing, food, or other es- 
sentials ? 


ONE of the most forthright attempts 
to put the federal government squarely 
into the business of providing local bene- 
fits on a permanent basis is the Kerr TVA 
bill, now pending before Congress. This 
bill proposes a new arrangement for per- 
petuating and enlarging the TVA _ sys- 
tem. But the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States is opposed to this legis- 
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OPERATION VOLTAGE REPORT NO. 4 





Key facts for the optimum investment for regulation 





INVESTMENT __> 


It has been established by a compre- 
hensive study of the voltage problem 
that a combination of regulators and ca- 
pacitors does the best job of holding volt- 
age . . . and at a lower cost, too. To 
utility planners, the results of this study 
are a guide to programmed expenditures 
for retaining desirable consumer voltages 
as loads increase. 

A suggested program for equipment 
procurement is shown above. Ideally, an 
investment in feeder voltage regulators 
should predominate at light loads and 
hence these should bé purchased initially. 
As more load is added, fixed capacitors 
should be utilized to increase load capa- 
bility. Finally, at heavy loads, switched 


TOTAL INVESTMENT 





LOAD —, 


Conclusion; DEFER NEW LINE INVESTMENT 
BY USING REGULATORS PLUS CAPACITORS 


capacitors should be added along with 
more fixed units. The greater investment 
at these heavier loadings should be in 
such power-factor improving equipment. 

Only when thermal limitations or ex- 
cessive line losses appear, should it be 
necessary to rebuild the line. The result 
is that costly line reconstruction is de- 
layed until absolutely necessary, and 
consumers continue to get good voltage. 

This is the last in a series of reports 
designed to acquaint you with the results 
of Operation Voltage. For a complete 
discussion, contact your G-E Apparatus 
Sales Engineer or write for GER-1029. 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. ¥. 645-4 
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Portable demonstrator being used by G-E 
engineers R. M. Butler and D. R. Samson to 
show effects of capacitors and regulators 
under variety of feeder load conditions. 





PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


lation as being simply an effort to change 
the label without correcting the infirmity 
of placing local area responsibilities on the 


federal taxpaver. 


. V. Surron, president and chair- 
man of the board of Carolina Power 
& Light Company, and a former member 
of the committee on natural resources of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, who appeared as a spokesman for 
that organization before Congress, in the 
opening article in this issue gives us a 
clear-cut statement on this proposal that 
TVA be permitted to issue its own revenue 
bonds in order to construct power facil- 
ities for which funds have been denied by 
Congress. The author, in stating these 
views, represented not only his own indus- 
try but the federation of 3,000 business 
organizations which comprise the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 


A NATIVE of Richmond, Virginia, Mr. 
SUTTON is an electrical engineering grad- 
uate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
(BS, °10). He started his apprenticeship 
with the General Electric Company in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, 1910-12. He then 
joined Carolina Power & Light, rising by 
successive promotion to become president 
and general manager in 1933. 


AMES W. TAYLOor, whose article on en- 
gineered work standards for utilities 
appears on page 707, received his BS in 





JAMES W. TAYLOR 


management engineering at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh but 
looks back upon the North Dakota plains 
as “home.” His earliest experience doing 
facilities planning in the standards depart- 
ment at General Motors’ Allison division 
started his association with work measure- 
ment and standards. This was continued 
during a period in the headquarters pro- 
duction department of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation in Pittsburgh, and 
later, in his work as supervisor of produc- 
tion control at the Westinghouse elevator 
division in Jersey Citv, New Jersey. He 
joined Booz, Allen & Hamilton in 1951 
(of which he is now a partner) and has 
been associated with much of the firm’s 
public utility business since that time. 


i OBERMEYER, whose article on 
utility public relations begins on page 
715, is an alumnus of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism and of the 
late lamented New York Sun. He em- 
barked on a career in public utilities with 
the securities department of Henry L. 
Doherty and Cities Service companies. He 
served a term as editor of the American 
Gas Association Monthly and then joined 
the old Consolidated Gas Company, which 
later merged with Consolidated Edison 
Company. Mr. OBERMEYER was later ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president and di- 
rector of all svstem advertising and related 


operations. 


He has been active for many years in 
organized advertising. As president of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association 
he initiated that organization’s continuing 
survey of advertising and public relations 
expenditures. MR. OBERMEYER is now a 
vice president of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
New York, where his principal assign- 
ment is that of co-ordinator of the electric 
companies’ Public Information Program. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out November 10th. 


A Gdlitinn. 
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...on the Calculator that Prints! 





4 The Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator with its unique “printing 

memory key” really saves me the 

trouble of jotting figures on paper. 

It locks one number in the machine 





to remain constant, for repeated 
use with other figures in 
multiplication, subtraction 

and addition. A touch of the 

key clears the machine and 

I’m ready to work ona 

new problem. 


ee and thank you 
so much... 


for speeding up my work with 
the modern 10-key 
touch-method keyboard 


for providing me with a printed 
record of figures on exclusive 
two-color Simpla-tape. 


Fremington. Fand. 


DN OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 


UNFAIR PRACTICES IN THE DISPOSAL OF ELECTRIC POWER 


Last June the Hoover Commission made public a voluminous report of its Task Force 
on Water Resources and Power. Because of its comprehensive and thorough treat- 
ment and analysis of federal water power policies, as they have developed in recent 
years, the Task Force report in its full text is not likely to reach a very wide audience. 
Yet it is a most important document and its conclusions and recommendations are very 
influential on the future direction of federal policy in this increasingly vital field. There- 
fore this clear and simple analysis of the high lights of the Task Force report, together 
with some trenchant personal observations by the chairman of that Task Force, Admiral 
Ben Moreell, USN(Ret.), should provide a valuable contribution to a broader and better 
understanding of the stakes involved, as well as the problems ahead. 


SHOULD UTILITIES INVEST IN THE UNIVERSITIES? 


ZONING, 


There is a new trend in American philanthropy. More and more, large corporations 
are establishing new funds to help colleges and universities. Public utilities as well 
as nonutility industries naturally have an interest in this movement for supporting our 
institutions of higher learning. K. P. Applegate, president, Hartford Electric Light 
Company, has written an account of the reasons why his company's board of directors 
unanimously voted to make a gift of stock to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


UTILITIES, AND SWEET REASON 


Last spring there appeared in PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY an article pro- 
posing that public utilities should be relieved of some of the restrictions by local zoning 
boards with respect to the location of public utility facilities necessary for adequate 
public service. Last summer an opposite point of view was presented, suggesting that 
paramount authority should remain with the local authorities. Now comes an exponent 
of the middle ground. David K. Kadane, general counsel of the Long Island Lighting 
Company, who is cognizant and sympathetic with the problems and aspirations of 
both sides of this controversy. His article suggests a balanced solution in the over-all 


public interest. 


* 


Also - + « Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 


10 


mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington 
gossip, and other features of interest to public utility regulators, com- 
panies, executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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Wind 
instrument 


It only played one record at a time, which 
had to be changed by hand and you had 
to wind it after every tune. This ‘‘music 
by muscle" machine was the marvel of 
its day but now it is a museum piece. 
















Hand compiled figures too often are 
“museum pieces” by the time you get 
them, they just can’t meet the tempo of 
modern business that requires accurate records 
in a hurry to meet fast changing conditions. 
Case in point... rate analyses. It’s a slow, complex job even 
when a utility company uses its own skilled personnel. It’s a 
fast, simple job performed in ‘One Step’ with our “Bill Frequency 
Analyzer”, because just one of these machines can analyze up to 300,000 
bills in a single day. Investigate this fast, accurate service that 
gives you analyses in days instead of weeks and has the 
collateral benefit of saving you 50% in processing costs. 
There is no obligation for estimates. 





“your key 


to better figures” 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue ¢ New York 13, N. Y. 
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CCaukble Coke 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 


GEORGE FE. STRINGFELLOW 
Representative, New Jersey 
State taxpayers. 


EDITORIAL STATEMEN1 
Los Angeles Times 


Guy L. Brown 
Grand chief engineer, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers 


CLIFFORD I’, Hoop 
President, United States Steel 
Corporation 


James B. Biack 
Chairman of the board, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company 


HoL_MES ALEXANDER 
Columnist, Los Angeles Times. 


FRANCIS K. MCCUNE 
I “ice president and general manager, 
atomic products division, 
General Electric Company 


WALKER L. CISLER 
President, Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc. 


\WitL1AM HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 
Columnist, The Wall Street 
Journal. 
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“If the federal government really wants to help the 
states, it will balance its budget and reduce the debt 
load.” 

* 

“Governments can help the great mass of a people 
only by leaving them alone. Our own labor politicians 
could find a moral in Argentina, but they won't.” 


¥ 


“We will not join [a single body of organized labor | 
because America must be able to expect security for 
independent expression, or lose every claim she has to 
freedom.” 

¥ 


“| Capital for industrial expansion] cannot be trans- 
ferred from one pocket to another by a beneficent gov- 
ernment. Capital must be produced [and] multiplied 
by competitive enterprise.” 


¥ 


“Water, not power [is the problem in the West]. 
Those who have made the need for water a vehicle to 
promote government ownership and distribution of elec- 
tric power seek to rule, not serve.” 


¥ 


“The American businessman is still the community 
leader. And if your community sends surplus saps and 
subsidized tax eaters to Washington, you're getting just 
the kind of government you deserve.” 


¥ 


“No broad free enterprise system can flourish or even 
exist, when there is not free exchange of information. 
The Geneva meeting points up the importance of pro- 
viding access to atomic information across the board 
in industry.” 

fe 


“Common achievement binds friendship. Through 
broadening our own atomic energy development and 
sharing it with friendly people everywhere, we can 
realize our momentous opportunity and fulfill our most 
humane obligation.” 


¥ 


“The Manchester Guardian, sitting on the Liberal 
side line in an election fought between the two big mass 
parties, Conservative and Labor, offered a bit of sober 
advice to the defeated Laborites. The election result, 
the paper said, ‘showed that this chatter about Labor 
needing a “Socialist” policy is nonsense. It does best 
with a moderate social reform policy and no nationaliza- 
tion adventures.’ ”’ 
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Why tie up your money in 


communications equipment ? 


When you let the Bell System furnish your com- You don’t tie up your money in communications 


munications, you enjoy three important advantages: | equipment when you use Bell System facilities. 

, er This means you free this money to produce income. 

1. You avoid a large capital investment. : : 

2. You don’t have to worry about maintenance 
and obsolescence. 

3. You get the benefits of trained personnel, 
expert supervision, continuing analysis. 


A Bell System communications engineer will be 
glad to survey your communication needs. His study 
and recommendations are yours without cost or 
obligation. Call your Bell Telephone representative. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER MOBILE RADIO TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL CHANNELS 








Hact S about |/ 


This plaque appears with in- 


creasing frequency in the Listing of 
Principal Power Plant Equipment... 
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Your PACIFIC BOILER FEED PUMPS never 
need be dismantled unless there is 
a drop in capacity or head...then 
maintenance is easy...and because 
it is easy, the cost is low! 


be 








BEARINGS: 
Can be inspected by 





simply removing the 
covers. Unitized inter- 
nal assembly may be 


removed from the case MICR 

and dismantled with- 

out heating the im- The accu 
by guess. 


pellers or other parts. 


( 
Repeat orders from Utilities vary from 3 to 13 units— average 6 or more units! 
Absolute evidence of Pacific’s superiority in Performance — Economy — Service! PAC 
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LIWYs BoiLER FEED PUMPS 






@ From 1950 to the present time more than 
600 boiler feed pumps have been installed by 






Pacific for feedwater temperatures to 450° F 






... capacities to one-million pounds-per-hour 






with discharge pressures to 2990 psig. 







From the plain cylindrical case... the 
unitized internal assembly ...the one, ring- 






type pressure joint ...the one, high pressure 






breakdown... to bearings pressure 
lubricated with filtered, cooled oil, the design 







emphasizes simplicity with efficiency. 






Precision workmanship is emphasized at 





A every step from magniflux inspection of cast- 
| D ° " ings through boring...turning... grinding... 
/ Cc C au. S € it meets the Indus to dynamic balancing of rotating parts. 
try's 3 basic requirements... . 
i . The chrome content of all parts fabricated 

There is no cost c ompromise in the from alloy steels is varied for depth harden- 
Des ign, Workman ship : Mate rials in ing and resistance to corrosion-erosion. 
PACIFIC HIGH-PRESSURE BOILER-FEED PUMPS 




















UNITIZED INTERNAL ASSEMBLY: 


May be assembled by two men without the aid of a torch or other 
heating devices — thus eliminating shaft distortion due to uneven 
heating and cooling during assembly operation. There is no critical 
lateral adjustment of shaft after unitized internal assembly is 
installed in the case. 








MICROMETER CHECK-UP: 


The accuracy of all internal bores can be checked exactly...not 
by guess...easily and quickly because of Pacific's superior design. 











HUNTINGTON PARK E t Office: Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 
PACI Fic PU Re PS i NC. CALIFORNIA ie in aacuniien son , 
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Announcing an authoritative treatise on 


RATE OF RETURN 


by Ellsworth Nichols 
the book you've been waiting for 


Ons of the most important subjects, if not the most important subject, constantly confronting utility 
managements, regulatory commissions and others concerned, is the amount of return to be allowed 
public utility companies and how best to determine that return. After almost four 

years of research, study and analysis, Ellsworth Nichols, Editor of 
PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, and author of “PUBLIC UTILITY 
SERVICE AND DISCRIMINATION” has completed his new volume, 
“Rate of Return.” 


Throughout the work, emphasis is placed on the ruling prin- 


ciples of courts and commissions concerning the various factors 


to be considered, the weight to be accorded such factors, and illus- ay 
trations of the application of the principles discussed. Ripe wo - yo 
» OF 
yell Natit 
= 6 an : ms a: By. fis 
The volume contains 25 chapters, each dealing with an important ULATION yi 
phase of the subject bs r 
Theory of Return in Rate Capital Costs of Related 
Regulation Companies 
Confiscation Capital Structure 
Right to Fair Return Cost of Debt Capital 
Amount to be Allowed Cost of Preferred Stock Capital 
Attraction of Capital Cost of Equity Capital 
Comparable Earnings Financing Costs 
Risk or Absence of Risk Illustrations of Capital Cost 
Economie Conditions Efficiency of Operation and 
Management 


Intercorporate Relations 
Cost of Capital As a Factor 
Principles Governing Capital 


Character of Service 
Rate Base Theory as a Factor 





Cost Past Earnings or Losses 
Economic Conditions Affecting Miscellaneous Factors 
Capital Cost Operating Ratio 


\n important aspect of this editorial achievement is Mr. Nichols’ review of more than a thousand decisions 
on “Rate of Return,” contained in over two hundred volumes of Public Utilities Reports. This extensive mass= 
vf material, together with related materials from other sources, have been condensed into 500 pages under a 


single cover and constitute the most authoritative and comprehensive treatment of the subject ever published. 


Kept up to date by the addition periodically of pocket supplements containing the latest rulings, de- 


cisions and discussions dealing with the subject “Rate of Return.” 
Order your copy today 


Price $15.00 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC.—Publishers 


NEW BOOK DEPARTMENT 
309 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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with MANY NEW, EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


There is a model designed for each and 
every application in the 24-54 mc., 144- 
174 me., and 450-470 mc. frequency 
ranges, with a wide selection of transmitter 
power output ratings to serve your varied 
communications requirements. Take your 
choice of compact, economical, vibrator 
powered models or rugged, long life, 
dynamotor powered units to serve ‘your 
specific operational needs. 





. ++ with quality and value above all. 


The new look—the new sound—now available in the 
most complete line of precision built, two-way radio 
models, vibrator or dynamotor powered . . . featuring 
foolproof 6/12 volt interchangeability, the solution to today’s 
installation problems in mixed fleets of 6 and 12 volt vehicles. 


These new Twin-V models give you improved communica- 
tions range, maximum intelligibility through better receiver 
sensitivity — better circuitry for control of ignition noise, “hash” 
and other interference-—better audio response for clearer, 
crisper voice messages that get through even under the worst 
conditions. The new acoustically matched Twin-V radiophone 
speaker and speaker enclosure assure unexcelled voice repro- 
duction. Instantaneous squelch operation reliably blocks out 
nuisance noise while maintaining maximum sensitivity to 
consistently receive the weakest usable signals. 


Here is equipment designed to new higher performance 
standards—built to last . . . built to accommodate changing 
operating conditions, economically and functionally . . . built 
to more readily accommodate conversion to split-channel con- 
ditions. All Motorola units are fully field tested, proved in use, 
proved for sustained peak performance, proved for minimum 
maintenance. 





ne 
" Get the complete details. Write, phone or wire: 
eeeeevoeveeveaee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeee e723 
KA Oo ? OROL A Motorola consistently supplies more mobile and portable ° 
radio than all others combined. ° 
y Proof of acceptance, experience and quality. 7 
2WAY RADIO a The only COMPLETE radio communications service— = 
. specialized engineering... product... customer ° 
service... parts... installation... 
MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC. maintenance... finance... lease. 
4 a és ies ae pre ie “The best costs you less—specify Motorola.” . 
AJESTIC ELECTRONICS LTD. TORONTO CANADA 
@eeeesoeevoeve ee eeeaeseeeeeeseeeveeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeven eee 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


NATION’S LARGEST fluorescent street 
lighting installation is inspected by 
Minneapolis officials. Flanked by G-E 
sales manager John Pike and lighting 
specialist Ernest Wendling, Minneapolis 
aldermen Frank V. Moulton, George E. 
Johnson, Jr., and George W. Martens 
watch installation of Form 206 luminaire. 


|r 


3.3 MILES of Lake Street now have nieadand Riaeidnation tevet of 1.5 foot-candles 
from G-E fluorescents. 500 of these units have been placed in service in this im- 
portant business area. Installation is part of city-wide lighting expansion program. 


A G-E PROGRESS REPORT 
ON THE RISING 


TREND 
10 
FLUORESCENT 


More Progressive Cities Adopt 
Newest Street Lighting Source 


Five years ago General Electric intro- 
duced fluorescent street lighting to the 
United States. Today, thousands of 
these new luminaires are in service all 
over the nation. Fluorescent’s growth 
rate is higher than that of any other 
outdoor lighting source. 

What are the reasons for this unusually 
rapid growth? 


IMPROVED VISIBILITY 
Doubtless the leading cause of fluores- 
cent’s rise to popularity is the great im- 
provement in visibility which it brings 
about. Some lighting experts say that 
you see about one third better on a 
fluorescent-lighted street than on one 
illuminated to the same level by mercury 
or filament luminaires. This improvement 
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DALLAS 


“RECEIVED ONLY FAVORABLE comments on the new lights” says 
J. W. Monk, Dallas public utilities supervisor. Travis Winter, 
Dallas P&L, worked with Mr. Monk in obtaining decision to 
install more than 300 fluorescents in downtown Dallas. 


is due to (a) reduced luminaire brightness, 
(b) improved pavement brightness uni- 
formity and (c) excellent color quality 
from the ‘‘cool white” fluorescent lamp. 


PLEASANT, “COOL-WHITE” LIGHT 
There’s no distortion of colors from 
the ‘‘cool white” light of fluorescent 
lamps. People’s complexions and clothes, 
familiar objects, etc., look the same under 
this comfortable light as under sunlight. 


MODERN APPEARANCE 
The distinctive lines, up-to-date design, 
and functional beauty of the General 


Electric Form 206 luminaire make it an 
asset to any street’s appearance. 


LOWER MAINTENANCE 
The average effective life of a fluorescent 
street lighting lamp is about two years! 
The hinged plastic globe enclosing the 
lamps is shatterproof. Neither the globe 
nor the light output is unduly affected 
by sun, rain, heat, cold, dirt, or aging. 


LOWER COST 
Compared on the basis of judged equiva- 
lent visibility with either color-improved 
mercury or filament, the G-E Form 206 


BALTIMORE 





EXCEPTIONAL “SEE-ABILITY” characterizes Lexington Street, 
Baltimore, under its new General Electric fluorescent street 
lighting. City and Baltimore Gas and Electric Company are 
also progressively relighting other areas. 


fluorescent luminaire costs less than these 
other systems! While fluorescent equip- 
ment and amortization costs usually are 
somewhat higher, installation costs are 
about the same and operating and main- 
tenance costs are generally lower. 


MORE INFORMATION? 

You can get complete information on 
the Form 206 fluorescent luminaire from 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office, 
agent, or distributor. Or, write Section 
452-161, Outdoor Lighting Dept., General 
Electric Co., 1400 Western Ave., West 
Lynn 3, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 






SAN FRANCISCO 





“ABSOLUTELY THE BEST” said S. Ivan Sandberg, of San Francisco’s 
Department of Public Works, about the General Electric Form 206 
luminaire. Intersection above is near famed Golden Gate Park. 
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NEW YORK 





“PAVEMENT GLARE IS REDUCED on Lexington Avenue during 
rainy or foggy weather” according to Armand D’Angelo, N. Y.’s 
Deputy Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity. 


Pioneering New Horizons 
in Power... Striving 
today for peaceful 
application of atomic 


energy tomorrow 


Pioneer Service 
& Engineering Co. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Serving Power-Plant 
Needs of Industries and 
Utilities for 53 years... 
Our booklet, “Pioneering / 
New Horizons,” describes the 
complete services we offer. 
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Q-Panel walls grace the new Elrama Power 


Why fire new power Plant (above) near Pittsburgh. It was designed 


by Duquesne Light Company’s Engineering 


and Construction Department. The Dravo 


plants everywhere Corporation was General Contractor. 
have Q-Panel Walls 


Builders of new power plants in all parts of the country 
have specified Q-Panel walls for the following very good 
reasons: 1. Q-Panels are permanent, dry and noncom- 
bustible, yet may be demounted and re-erected elsewhere 
to keep pace with expansion programs. 2. Q-Panels are 
light in weight, thus reducing the cost of framing and 
foundations. 3. Q-Panels have high insulation value .. . 
superior to a 12” masonry wall. 4. Q-Panels are quickly 
installed because they are hung, not piled up. An acre of 
wall has been hung in 3 days. For more good reasons for 
using Q-Panel construction, use the coupon below and 
write for literature. 



































Q-Panel walls (above) go up quickly in 
any weather because they are dry and 
hung in place, not piled up. 


More than 32,000 sq. ft. of Q-Panels were used 
t6 enclose the impressive Hawthorn Steam 
Electric Station (left) of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Power and Light Company. Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Inc., designed and built the plant. 








Robertson Please send a free copy of your Q-Panel Catalog. 


Q-Panels _-- - 








FIRM 
H. H. Robertson Company | 
2400 FARMERS BANK BLDG. ° PITTSBURGH 22, PA. ADDRESS 
Offices in Principal Cities PUFI 
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you Sectionalize 


DO YOU USE SWITCHES 
THAT CAN 


FREAK ho REVIT 


UNDER ANY 
CONDITION? 


(Except Short Circuit) 







NOW YOU CAN 
JUST PULL THE SWIT 


When emergency strikes . . . when 
an energized line is down. . . the 
S&C Alduti enables you to drop the 
load—all of it—at once! 


No need to go through com- 
plicated unloading preliminaries 
... no need to open main breakers 
causing otherwise unnecessary in- 
terruptions . . . outages are held to 
a minimum ... line repair can go 
forward immediately. 






The S&C Load Interrupter drops 
the load with no lost time, NO ex- 
ternal arc, and with safety to the 
operator. 





your System?G 





Ir NOT, you are missing the kind of operating 
flexibility you get with the S&C Alduti Load 
Interrupter ... 


The Alduti Load Interrupter can be operated 
any time... instantly ... without communicating 
down the line to find out whether load conditions 
permit switching ...a very important advantage 
during storm and emergency conditions. 


With the Alduti, switching operations can 
be carried out without sequencing with circuit 
geakers—an important advantage during storm 


And it can drop "Your, entire load . . . in- 
dividual loads never need t0"weremoved as 
a preliminary. ; 


ey 


Interested? Then write today for literature. 
It will give you new ideas on sectionalizing. 











Our new five-day 


financial seminars... 


have been designed to acquaint selected utility 
officials with the inner workings of New York’s 
financial community. 

These seminars are made possible through the help 
of many financial specialists who give a firsthand 
account of their particular operations. 

In addition, our well-known Public Utilities Round 
Tables will continue as in former years. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $125,000,000 Total Assets over $1,400,009,000 
Wiuam N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Ricuarp H. West, President ; 
Public Utilities Department—Joun F. Cuitps, Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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OC TOBER-NOVEMBER 





Thursday—27 


National Association — of 

Railroad and Utilities Com- 

missioners ends annual con- 
vention, Asheville, N.C. 


Friday—28 
Southern Gas Association 
hegins eastern distribution 
design and construction con- 


ference, Birmingham, Ala. 


Saturday—29 


American Society of Me- 
chanical wll 
hold meeting, Chicago, III. 
Nov. 13-18. Advance notice. 


Engineers 


Sunday—30 


Water Works 

Alabama- 

Mississippi Section, begins 
meeting, Biloxi, Miss. 


American 
Association, 





Monday—31 


Pennsylvania Electric Asso 


clation, System Planning 


Commuttee, begins meeting, 
Vanor, Pa. 


Pocono 


2 >\ 


lem 
, 


NOVEMBER: 
Tuesday—1 


National Association of 
Corrosion I:ngineers begins 
northeast regional fall meet 
ing, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Wednesday—2 


American Home Laundry 

Manufacturers Association 

begins meeting, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Thursday—3 


South Dakota Telephone 

Association begins annual 

convention, Sioux Falls, 
Sap 





Friday—4 


Pacific Coast ilectrical As 
soctation, Business Develop 
ment Section, ends 2-day 
annual 


conference, Pasa 


dena, Cal. 


Saturday—5 


Water Works 


Association, Virginia Sec 


American 


tion, ends 3-day annual 


meeting, Roanoke, la. 


Sunday—6 


Controllers 
America 


Institute of 
begins meeting, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


@) 


Monday—7 


American Society of Elec- 

trical Engineers begins east- 

ern joint computer confer- 
ence, Boston, Mass. 








Tuesday—8 


American Petroleum Insti- 

tute will hold meeting, San 

Francisco, Cal. Nov. 14-17 
Advance notice. 





Wednesday—9 


Industrial Management So- 


clety begins annual time 


and motion study and man- 
agement clinic, Chicago, Il. 





Thursday—10 


Pacific Coast Electrical As- 


sociation, Hawatan Sec- 
tion, begins conference, 
Honolulu, Hawatt. 





Friday—11 


Southeastern Gas Associa- 

tion will hold meeting, Roa- 

noke, Va. Nov. 16-18. 
Advance notice. 














Courtesy, General Telephone Company of California 
Photo by Walter Douglas 


Vigil of Communications 
Telephone wires silhouetted against background of devastating forest fire. 
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TVA Should Remain under the 


Control of Congress 


A forthright statement on the proposal that TVA be 
permitted to issue its own revenue bonds, in order to 
construct power facilities for which funds had been 
consistently denied by Congress, was made before the 
Senate Public Works Committee. In doing so, the 
author, an electric utility executive in his own right, 
spoke for some 3,000. business organizations, which 
comprise the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


By Louis V. SuttTon* 


FORMER MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is opposed to the 
enactment of the Kerr TVA bill 
(S 2373 in the 84th Congress). This bill 





*President and chairman of the board, Carolina 
Power & Light Company, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
For additional personal note, see “Pages with the 


Editors.” 
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proposes a new device for perpetuating 
and enlarging the TVA power system. 
Merely changing the method of financing 
this unregulated federal monopoly does 
not resolve the basic issue—that govern- 
ment should not use taxpayers’ money to 
provide electric service for any section or 
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area of the country. S 2373 does not re- 
move the obligation of the federal gov- 
ernment in the TVA area, but instead 
proposes to continue both federal appro- 
priations and the use of federal credit to 
support additional borrowing from tax- 
payers. 

As a matter of principle, the national 
chamber is firmly opposed to the federal 
government constructing steam-electric 
plants or any dam purely for power pur- 
poses. Nearly three-fourths of the total 
assets of the TVA are in power facilities, 
and the investment is increasing rapidly. 
Not only should further federal invest- 
ment in TVA power be halted, but the 
existing investment should be repaid to 
the taxpayers of the country. It is time 
for the people of the TVA area to become 
self-supporting in their power supply. 
They should no longer need financial as- 
sistance from other taxpayers for a serv- 
ice which they could provide for them- 
selves, 


ie chamber recommends that TVA 
be relieved of its function of produc- 
ing and transmitting electric power and be 
confined to the duties of conducting its 
authorized nonpower functions. We be- 
lieve that, eventually, the TVA power fa- 
citities should be transferred to local own- 
ership and operation. This should include 
transmission lines and the steam and hy- 
droelectric plants at TVA dams, but not 
the dams or other related features. 

It is evident, however, that TVA’s rate 
structure is highly unrealistic, and any 
abrupt shift in ownership would encoun- 
ter the serious problem of production costs 
exceeding power revenues. Power rates 
now charged by TVA are insufficient to 
cover such costs as interest and taxes, and 
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new owners of TVA’s system would be 
required to raise their rates immediately. 
Studies by the national chamber have 
shown that TVA power is being sold at 
rates which, when examined in the light 
of sound accounting procedure, are re- 
covering only a portion of the true costs. 
The remaining portion of the real power 
cost is the subsidy paid to TVA customers 
by the nation’s taxpayers. 


ew chamber has prepared a com- 
parison of TVA’s charges with those 
required by a private utility operating a 
similar system. The difference between 
the two is a measure of the TVA subsidy 
because it shows the added costs of pro- 
ducing power that have been neglected by 
TVA. 

Here are some important figures from 
the chamber’s study, showing that the 
federal subsidy includes: 


(1) $284,457,000 additional interest 
on power investment if TVA were 
owned and operated as a private utility. 

(2) $346,447,000 additional taxes 
not paid by TVA but required of a 
comparable private utility. 

(3) $30,359,000 additional charges 
resulting from TVA’s higher alloca- 
tions to navigation and flood-control 
features of multipurpose projects. 


The total of these amounts is $661,263,- 
000 in unrecovered costs. 

Thus, the first step toward ultimate 
local ownership and operation of electric 
power facilities in the TVA area is to re- 
quire TVA, with the advice and consent 
of the Federal Power Commission, to 
adopt power rates which would cover all 
costs of production, transmission, amor- 
tization, and interest on the remaining 
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federal investment, and the full equivalent 
of local, state, and federal taxes. 

Even at such increased rates as would 
thus be required, consumers of TVA pow- 
er would still be buying a competitive 
product at rates lower than those required 
by private enterprise. This is true because 
government interest rates are lower, un- 
paid interest has been reinvested in TVA, 
power facilities, allocations of costs of 
multipurpose projects to navigation and 
flood control have reduced the apparent 
cost of power, and TVA’s costs have 
never included interest during construc- 
tion, or workmen’s compensation. 


HE TVA Act instructs TVA to sell 

surplus power to public and private 
agencies with preference to the former, 
and to give primary attention to the needs 
of domestic and rural customers. Much of 
this original act was a major departure 
from previous national policies. TVA has 
been in operation for more than twenty 
years, but the direction has not been en- 
tirely consistent with the original con- 
gressional authorization. TVA has gone 
far beyond the definition of “surplus 
power.” In addition, it has ceased to give 
primary attention to domestic and rural 
customers. Its annual report for 1954, for 
example, shows that nonpreference cus- 
tomers received 12 billion kilowatt-hours 


q 


e 


of energy and the statutory preference 
customers—co-operatives and municipali- 
ties—received 11 billion kilowatt-hours of 
energy. Obviously, both types of custom- 
ers have come to depend on TVA for 
power. 

If, however, the large or nonpref- 
erence power users were to furnish 
their own needs, TVA’s present power 
supply, plus the capacity under construc- 
tion, would be sufficient to take care of the 
rural and domestic needs for many years 
in the future. 


HEREFORE, the national chamber be- 

lieves that additional power capacity 
in the TVA area should be provided by 
the power users themselves rather than by 
the federal government through TVA. 
We recommend that instead of approving 
S 2373, Congress should adopt the follow- 
ing 10-point program and write new legis- 
lation to make it effective: 


1. Establish a firm policy that no 
further funds from either federal ap- 
propriations or revenue bonds be used 
for construction or operation of TVA’s 
power facilities. 

2. Require TVA to develop a new 
power rate structure, in collaboration 
with the Federal Power Commission, 
which will reflect all costs, including in- 


“THE Chamber of Commerce of the United States is opposed 
to the enactment of the Kerr TVA bill (2373 in the 84th 
Congress). This bill proposes a new device for perpetuating 


and enlarging the TVA power system. Merely changing the 
method of financing this unregulated federal monopoly does 
not resolve the basic issue—that government should not use 
taxpayers’ money to provide electric service for any section or 


area of the country.” 
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terest, taxes, and amortization on a 
sound business basis. 

3. Free TVA’s distributing agencies 
from the “sole-supplier” clause of their 
contracts with TVA so that they may: 
(1) purchase power elsewhere; (2) 
build and operate power plants of their 
own, but not under lease or lease- 
purchase arrangements with TVA; or 
(3) sell power to TVA at full-cost rates 
approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

4. Require TVA to continue repaying 
to the Treasury within forty years, or 
less, the funds invested in power, and 
to pay interest on the remaining Treas- 
ury investment at current rates of in- 
terest on long-term Treasury bonds. 

5. Require TVA to pay to local and 
state governments the full equivalent of 
local and state taxes on like private 
enterprises. 

6. Require TVA to pay into the 
Treasury, in addition to the principal 
and interest on invested funds, a suit- 
able percentage of gross revenue in lieu 
of, and in line with, federal income 
taxes. 

7. Require TVA to pay to the Treas- 
ury the depreciation accruals and sur- 
plus revenues, after other obligations 
have been met. 

8. Until all federal funds have been 
paid back, with full interest, require 
that Congress retain full control of 
TVA policies; require that the present 
system of annual audits by the General 
Accounting Office be continued ; and re- 
quire that TVA comply with the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act re- 
garding the deposit of its funds in the 
U. S. Treasury. 
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9. Limit TVA to its present service 
area. 

10. Permit local private or public 
power agencies to purchase all or any 
part of TVA’s power plants and trans- 
mission facilities, without preference as 
to whether the agency is public or pri- 
vate. 


This program will correct most of the 
injustices which now exist and will ac- 
complish much that should be done in 
the interest of the federal taxpayers. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force 
on Water Resources and Power made 
practically these same recommendations 
in regard to TVA. The full Hoover Com- 
mission, however, did not agree with the 
recommendation of its Task Force that 
TVA’s steam plants and transmission fa- 
cilities should be sold to local agencies. 
Instead, it recommended (Recommenda- 
tion No. 10) that no further steam plants 
be built by TVA and that provision be 
made for the “equation” of its power load 
by interconnection with the grids of neigh- 
boring power systems. 


Revenue Bonds 


S 2373 would give TVA the authority 
to issue, at the discretion of the TVA 
board of directors, its own revenue bonds, 
not guaranteed by the Treasury, which 
could be sold to the public, or, by mutual 
agreement, to the Treasury. These bonds 
would be exempt from state and local 
taxation but not from federal taxation. 
The national chamber opposes financing 
new TVA power facilities through the 
sale of revenue bonds because this method 
departs from the basic principle that alt 
federal spending for federal activities 
should be subject to strict congressional 
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The Transition of TVA to Private Enterprise 


veal ens Chamber of Commerce of the United States believes that the 

electric plants and the transmission facilities of TVA should eventu- 

ally be sold to local private or public ownership, thus breaking TV A’s un- 

regulated power monopoly. The first step toward this objective should be to 

raise TV A’s power rates to cover all costs of production, transmission, 

amortization and interest on the investment, and an equivalent of federal, 
state, and local taxes.” 











control and scrutiny in the interest of all 
the taxpayers. We oppose the use of reve- 
nue bonds by TVA because it would also 
circumvent federal debt limit provisions. 


i of this method contend that 
the revenue bonds would not be a debt 
of the federal government. It is true that 
in the case of municipalities and state dis- 
tricts, lawyers have so written the in- 
dentures that, from a strictly technical 
legal viewpoint, revenue bonds may not be 
considered debt chargeable against the 
municipal or state debt limits. But, after 
all, the obligation represents a promise to 
pay. 

From a fiscal, economic, and moral 
standpoint, it is a debt. In those instances 
wherein it is left out of balance sheet and 
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income statements, independent auditors 
always cover it fully in supplemental state- 
ments or notes to the financial statements. 


_— proposed TVA revenue bonds 
would represent debt of the federal 
government. Furthermore, such debt is of 
a preferred type, inasmuch as it has prior 
claim on earnings. Other obligations are 
subordinated, which means that repay- 
ment of the appropriation investment— 
taxpayers’ dollars already converted to 
TVA assets—comes far down the list. The 
only real solution to eliminating the pres- 
ent and the proposed additional public 
debt in TVA is to terminate TVA’s power 
operations as a federal obligation. 
A further objection is that the issuance 
of revenue bonds by federal agencies 
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would not be subject to congressional and 
Budget Bureau approval, or regulation by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
or any other regulatory body. Thus, TVA 
would not have to file even a revealing 
registration statement. 


Lease or Lease Purchase 


& 2373 also contemplates that additional 
power capacity for TVA might be ob- 
tained under lease or lease-purchase agree- 
ments with TVA’s customers or distribut- 
ing agencies. This would enable non- 
federal bodies to build their own power 
plants and sell power to TVA for resale 
to TVA’s customers. Under such arrange- 
ments, TVA would be an unnecessary 
middleman, and the local agencies would 
be under a two-way obligation with re- 
spect to TVA. 
A recent publication of an organization 
known as “Citizens for TVA” explains 
what is proposed, in the following words: 


A lease-purchase agreement could be 
made. The agency would raise the 
money, and the plant which would be 
constructed might be operated by TVA 
under a long-term lease. The rentals 
paid by TVA would cover the cost of 
the plant and interest, and TVA would 
get the plant when the cost had been 
fully paid off. The plant would be op- 
erated as an integral part of the TVA 
system. This would make for the most 
economical production of power. 


This device would not only disguise the 
debt but would also enable TVA to cir- 
cumvent the will of the Congress. It cer- 
tainly would be an unwise grant of power 
to any agency of government. 

The national chamber opposes both the 
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direct method of TVA financing by reve- 
nue bonds and the indirect method of 
revenue bonds issued by local govern- 
mental agencies for constructing power 
capacities in excess of their own needs for 
the purpose of lease to TVA. 


W: believe that the local public agen- 

cies that purchase power from TVA 
should be freed from the restrictive “sole- 
supplier” clause of their contracts with 
TVA and be allowed to purchase power 
elsewhere or develop their own power for 
their own use. Any power thus developed 
and not needed locally might be sold to 
TVA, but this should be done only under 
power-sales contracts in which TVA gains 
no equity in the local investment. This 
power should be sold at full-cost rates 
approved by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

Under a lease or lease-purchase plan, 
any local agency also would have to issue 
revenue or general obligation bonds. Such 
securities would be tax-exempt and might 
be marketed more readily than those pro- 
posed to be issued by TVA which would 
be taxed. This would make a lease-pur- 
chase deal attractive to both TVA and the 
local agency. 

In speaking about the possible use of 
outside financing, a TVA press release of 
April 5, 1955, uses the following state- 
ment: 

An agency which might otherwise be 
able to finance a plant might not be 
qualified to design and build it. TVA 
should be authorized to provide engi- 
neering and construction services in 
such cases. 


Here is a proposal to put the federal 
government into competition with private 
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engineers and contractors. TVA already 
has forced out all competition in the pro- 
duction and distribution of electric energy 
in an 80,000-square-mile area. TVA’s op- 
erations already have had a detrimental 
effect on such industries as insurance, 
coal, transportation, fertilizer, and natural 
gas. We are against government engi- 
neering and construction forces bidding 
against private industry. 

If Memphis or any other municipality 
or public body in the TVA area should: 
follow this lease-purchase course, their 
revenue bonds would be, in effect, an obli- 
gation of the federal government. 

Therefore, the chamber opposes the 
lease-purchase proposal because it is a 
dangerous device which, by subterfuge, 
would perpetuate and expand the TVA 
without relieving federal taxpayers. Fur- 
thermore, under this arrangement, Con- 
gress would relinquish some of its control 
over TVA, which we believe must be re- 
tained and strengthened. 


Appropriations 


S 2373 would not repeal the section of 

the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933, as amended, which authorizes 
federal appropriations to TVA for the 
construction and maintenance of electric 
power generation and transmission facili- 
ties. TVA proposes to continue to ask for 
federal appropriations, as well as revenue 
bonds, as shown by the TVA’s press re- 
lease of April 5, 1955. 

The chamber believes that no further 
federal funds should be appropriated to 
TVA for expansion of its electric power 
business. Appropriations would not be 
needed if TVA’s power operations were 
required to pay their own way. Only by 
requiring power users to pay the full cost 
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of power can revenues be increased and 
the obligation of the taxpayers eliminated. 

Expansion plans of TVA show that by 
1957 the total generating capacity will be 
about 9,500,000 kilowatts. About 2,800,- 
000 of these are to be allocated to atomic 
energy installations. The Atomic Energy 
Commission might cancel its scheduled 
power demands, leaving TVA with a great 
excess capacity. We believe it is more 
reasonable to prevent this cost of unused 
excess capacity by curtailing the federal 
investment and obtaining any additional 
power needed for the area from other 
sources. 

For example, during fiscal year 1954, 
TVA purchased over 3.5 billion kilowatt- 
hours from neighboring utilities. A sub- 
stantial amount of both primary and sec- 
ondary power could be obtained from the 
area surrounding TVA. A number of 
companies have offered to supply substan- 
tial blocks of primary power. 


Interest 


S 2373 would require TVA to pay into 
the Treasury interest “equal to the 
computed average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury upon its total marketable 
public obligations.” (Section (e), page 6, 
lines 18 and 19.) We recommend that 
interest should be paid at the rate on 
equivalent long-term federal bonds, rather 
than at the average cost of all obligations 
which would be much lower. 


Depreciation Accruals and Return of 
Appropriation Investment 


S 2373 proposes that TVA be required 
either to reinvest from revenues at 
least the equivalent of depreciation ac- 
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cruals, or to reduce its capital obligations 
accordingly. We strongly recommend the 
latter alternative. 

Under provisions of S 2373, amortiza- 
tion and debt service on TVA revenue 
bonds would have first claim on all power 
revenues after payment of operation and 
maintenance expenses and payments in 
lieu of local and state taxes. Revenues 
would be used next for payment of in- 
terest to the Treasury on appropriated 
funds. Remaining revenue, if any, would 
be either reinvested in power system assets 
or used for debt (revenue bond) retire- 
ment and repayment of the federal invest- 
ment. 

Under this formula, there is no guar- 
anty that TVA would make any re- 
payments of the appropriation investment. 
The chamber recommends no change from 
the present statutory repayment of the ap- 
propriation investment within forty years, 
or less. 


Summary 


on Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States believes that the electric 
plants and the transmission facilities of 
TVA should eventually be sold to local 
private or public ownership, thus breaking 
TVA’s unregulated power monopoly. 
The first step toward this objective 
should be to raise TVA’s power rates to 
cover all costs of production, transmis- 
sion, amortization and interest on the in- 
vestment, and an equivalent of federal, 
state, and local taxes. This recommenda- 
tion of the chamber is the subject of Rec- 
ommendation No. 9 of the Hoover Com- 


mission in its Report on Water Resources 
and Power. 

TVA has grown from a small agency 
concerned with resource development and 
by-product hydroelectric energy to a vast 
electric power system. Its further expan- 
sion would require additional steam-gen- 
erating facilities to be financed at least in 
part through federal funds provided by 
the nation’s taxpayers. We believe this ex- 
pansion and continued drain on the tax- 
payers must stop. 

Until relieved of its power. functions, 
TVA should be limited to its present serv- 
ice area and its existing facilities, and 
should give its primary attention to the 
statutory functions of serving domestic 
and rural needs. Additional power supply 
in the area should be provided by the large 
industries and municipalities themselves 
through independent financing and indi- 
vidual ownership. Congress should _in- 
crease rather than relinquish its control 
over TVA activities. 


W: oppose the continuation of federal 
appropriations, the issuance of reve- 
nue bonds, and the lease or lease-purchase 
arrangements with TVA distributors or 
customers. Each of these methods would 
perpetuate TVA as a federally subsidized 
system and would not make the TVA area 
self-sufficient in its power needs. 

Until such time as the TVA power 
plants and transmission facilities can be 
placed under local ownership and opera- 
tion, TVA should continue repaying the 
federal investment and pay interest on the 
remaining investment at regular govern- 
ment rates on long-term obligations. 
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Do Utilities Need Engineered 
Work Standards? 


Can practical engineered work standards be developed 
and applied? What problems are created in their appli- 
cation? How much are engineered work standards 
worth to a utility? These are broad questions, but enough 
practical experience has been gained in both gas and 
electric utilities to yield reliable answers. 


By JAMES W. TAYLOR* 


NDER the constant regulatory pres- 

sure for reduction in the price the 

public pays for electricity, the elec- 
tric utility industry has made phenomenal 
strides since the early days of the century 
(and utility regulation). From a quarter 
of a dollar in the pioneer period of Edi- 
son’s Pearl Street station, the price per 
kilowatt-hour has dropped steadily, with 
only occasional upward variation to its 
present over-all industry average of 2.67 





*Partner,~ Booz, Allen & Hamilton, management 
consultants, New York, New York. For additional 
personal note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 


cents per kilowatt-hour in revenue per 
electric utility customer. 

During the early period, regulatory 
pressure was stressed in various ways: 
clarification of patent rights and service 
areas, corporate consolidations, sales ex- 
pansion, reduction in the “rate base,” limi- 
tation of the “return,” etc. Today, the 
pressure is felt more than ever, in view 
of the postwar counterprice trend due to 
inflation and its impact on operating ex- 
penses. Today, electric utility manage- 
ment faces an ever-narrowing margin of 
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potential economies, and technological im- 
provements, from which to squeeze fur- 
ther savings in operating expenses per unit 
of kilowatt-hour production. 

How can the industry’s traditional ab- 
sorption of higher costs be sustained? 
Where can it look for more effective 
“cushions” against proportionate rate in- 
creases to the consuming public, such as 
all other forms of public utility service 
have been forced to adopt? In short, has 
the electric industry reached the end of its 
rope in blocking abrupt price rises to re- 
flect inflationary costs? Or can something 
more be done to “hold the line’? Those 
are the questions as to which this discus- 
sion of engineered work standards for 
utilities (gas as well as electric) may pro- 
vide some interesting and perhaps valuable 
suggestions, if not outright answers. 


HE remarkable historical ability of 

utilities to furnish more and more 
therms and kilowatts for less and less cost 
to the consumer makes the writer hesitate 
to predict that from this point forward 
significant cost reductions will come only 
from more efficient use of labor. However, 
at least until atomic power (in use) obso- 
letes our present concept of heat genera- 
tion, it appears to be a fairly valid predic- 
tion. In addition, it is a prediction that 
utilities can effect quickly without waiting 
for the slow but cumulative effect of ad- 
ditional utility plant. Also, it is a cost re- 
duction which can be effected without the 
investment of large sums of capital into 
boilers, gas generators, turbines, pumps, 
and storage facilities. 

If the next major forward step toward 
delivering cheaper power to the consumer 
is to come from better utilization of labor, 
then there must be thought given to the 
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way in which it may be made to come to 
pass. 

The manufacturing industries discov- 
ered that for them the answer was in 
the establishment of an engineered work 
goal (or standard) and the subsequent 
measurement of work produced against 
the standard. These same industries then 
went on to exploit the system by using 
work standards for other important uses, 
such as estimating future work accurately 
and using the standards as a basis for in- 
centive wages. 


HERE is little doubt that much of the 

credit for the remarkable evolution 
of manufacturing machines, tools, and 
equipment is due to the constant reaching 
for optimum labor costs as demonstrated 
through the techniques of labor analyses 
and standards. This same effect can be 
demonstrated in utility jobs, wherein the 
application of engineered labor leads to 
labor-saving equipment as well as labor- 
reducing methods and controls. 

Utilities have not been unaware of the 
potential results which can be expected of 
engineered labor and have in fact made 
use of them in activities which are similar 
to those found in the manufacturing in- 
dustry. Electric and gas meter overhaul 
shops are prime examples, and in some 
shops the standards are even used as the 
basis for incentive pay. By and large, how- 
ever, there has been little clear and sys- 
tematic application of the work standards 
and measurement techniques to operations 
which are peculiar to utilities, such as the 
major labor activities of line construction 
and maintenance, gas and water main in- 
stallation and maintenance, and customer 
service. 

Looking back on the hesitation of utili- 
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ties to embrace the techniques of work 
standards, several reasons for the slow- 
ness are in evidence: 


(1) Utilities have been preoccupied 
with the all-important task of expand- 
ing facilities fast enough to keep up 
with the insatiable demand. 

(2) Utilities have always searched 
out and hired highly competent me- 
chanical, electrical, and chemical engi- 
neers, but have rarely provided a place 
in the organization for industrial or 
management engineers. Accordingly, in- 
dustrial engineers have never had an 
opportunity to demonstrate the results 
which are possible. 

(3) During the last twenty years of 
dynamic expansion most of the labor 
was expended for plant additions and 
thus high labor costs appeared as rate 
supporting assets rather than operating 
costs. This factor did not in itself gen- 
erate a desire to reduce the cost of labor. 

(4) Finally, and most significant, 
utility people have thought of labor 
standards only in the very narrow scope 
of highly repetitive and duplicate op- 
erations, and have given little considera- 
tion to their application to jobs which 
are similar but not duplicated, and 
repetitive only to the degree that they 
occur several times a day or week or on 
an intermingled basis. 


q 
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| pircapaete the preceding four points 
also explains why these same utilities 
are beginning to put some attention to bet- 
ter control of labor. They have learned, 
through necessity, to handle expansion as 
a normal activity and are thus stimulating 
some management thinking for tighter 
control of operations. They are beginning 
to appreciate the need for labor engineer- 
ing and sending men to schools to develop 
labor engineering thinking. The huge plant 
expansion is now beginning to result in 
higher operating costs as maintenance 
loads grow and the advantages of high 
labor content in asset accounts are more 
and more offset by the disadvantages of 
high labor content in maintenance and op- 
erating statements. The general embrac- 
ing of engineered labor standards, how- 
ever, has not been accomplishd because 
utility engineers and management have 
not come to understand fully the theory 
of labor standards in nonrepetitive opera- 
tions. This presentation attempts to ex- 
plore the application of engineered labor 
standards to the whole area of electric and 
gas transmission and distribution opera- 
tions. By inference the telephone and water 
utilities are also included accordingly. 

In the past several years a few utility 
companies have concentrated some atten- 
tion on the development and use of engi- 
neered labor standards as a means of re- 


“THERE is little doubt that much of the credit for the remark- 
able evolution of manufacturing machines, tools, and equip- 
ment is due to the constant reaching for optimum labor costs 


as demonstrated through the techniques of labor analyses and 
standards. This same effect can be demonstrated in utility jobs, 
wherein the application of engineered labor leads to labor-sav- 
ing equipment as well as labor-reducing methods and controls.” 
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ducing costs. From these installations sev- 
eral important conclusions have resulted 
which are of prime importance to the util- 
ity reader and these conclusions are enu- 
merated herein. The three areas of experi- 
ence are gas customer service operations, 
electric line construction and maintenance 
operations, and gas mains construction 
and maintenance operations. 


1. The Existence of Engineered Work 
Standards Is More Important than 
Their Detailed Accuracy 

HE first statement to be made here, 

“complete accuracy of labor stand- 
ards is not practicable, nor is it necessary,” 
is a stumbling block over which utility 
engineers have little stomach to climb. Up 
to now they have revered the decimal and 
its closest three numbers in the computa- 
tion of fuel utilization, boiler losses, and 
consumer rates, and frequently have had 
to justify such accuracy to top manage- 
ment or public utility commissions. It is 
no wonder that the apparent casualness of 
developing standards which are complete- 
ly satisfactory, but which may vary 15 per 
cent to actual, does not get acceptance as 
an “engineered” value to the mechanical 
or electrical engineer. 

Obviously, the point that is being lost 
sight of is that, although the efforts of the 
labor engineer result in standards which 
may be only 85 per cent accurate, at the 
outset, the application of such standards 
gets possibly 95 per cent of the total con- 
trol. In such instances, the extra effort to 
get +15 per cent accurate standards is 
probably not worth the added benefits of 
5 per cent additional control. 

The trained engineer, discovering that 
accuracy is not completely possible, is 
prone to abandon the development of the 
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engineered standard and fall back on the 
‘‘guesstimate” or the rule of thumb, which 
he feels is just as accurate. The difference, 
and it is an important one, is that the engi- 
neered standard has the validity of an or- 
ganized engineering analysis of the sev- 
eral components whereas the rule of thumb 
is simply an expression of past sins. In 
application this element of validity is para- 
mount because it is the fair justification 
of the standard to the worker, to super- 
vision, and to management. Validity fur- 
nishes authority, and authority helps sell 
the result. 


2. Utility Outside Operations Can Be 
Engineered for Labor as Well as 
Material and to a Satisfactory 
Degree of Accuracy 
fips a transmission and distribution 

planning engineer accepts a problem 
of delivering a given amount of energy 
to a given point and confidently sets up 
specific requirements for conductors, 
poles, transformers, protective devices, 
gas mains, gas regulators, etc. In other 
words, he puts together a series of specific 
elements to provide an integrated solution. 

The same approach can be used for Ia- 
bor, through the use of slightly different 
individual elements; t.e., labor elements 
that are identified to certain of the ma- 
terial elements, but are expressed in terms 
of time. 

Through observation and analysis, all 
outside operations can be broken down 
into a few basic labor elements, in practice 
not more than thirty for either gas or elec- 
tric operations. In addition to the basic 
elements, multipliers can be predetermined 
for quantity variable (such as number of 
conductors) and condition variables (such 
as voltage, pressure, ground, and access 
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The Accuracy of Engineered Standards 


“... although the efforts of the labor engineer result in standards which 
may be only 85 per cent accurate, at the outset, the application of such 
standards gets possibly 95 per cent of the total control. In such instances, 
the extra effort to get +15 per cent accurate standards 1s probably not 
worth the added benefits of 5 per cent additional control. The trained 
engineer, discovering that accuracy ts not completely possible, is prone to 
abandon the development of the engineered standard and fall back on the 
‘guesstimate’ or the rule of thumb, which he feels ts just as accurate.” 
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condition). Providing the labor elements 
and corresponding man-hour requirements 
for each have been pre-established, it is 
then a routine matter for an engineer 
quickly to build up the planned labor re- 
quirement for the whole job, to parallel 
the material requirements. 


HE opportunity for determining the 
labor content of any job through the 
above method is dependent upon three 
factors: ; 
(1) The Proper Selection of Labor 
Elements 
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The labor elements must be detailed 
enough to offer reasonably accurate time 
values, but few enough to be reasonably 
applied. In addition, they must be iden- 
tifiable to a material or job element. Ex- 
perience to date indicates that all three 
of these requirements successfully can 
be met to the degree of accuracy. re- 
quired. 


(2) The Successful Assignment of Per- 
manent Time Values to the Se- 
lected Labor Elements 

Determining the basic man-hours to 
complete any labor operation can be ac- 
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complished through actual observation 
of the operation as performed by quali- 
fied workers, using the right equipment 
for the job. Observation experience on 
many outside jobs, performed under 
equivalent methods, offers proof that 
any operation will require almost the 
same amount of time each time it is 
done. 
(3) The Conditions under Which the 
Job Will Be Done 

The third and last factor is the knowl- 
edge of those related side issues which 
will have a bearing on the man-hours 
required. The most important are: (1) 
ground conditions (normal, rock, 
swamp, level, hill), (2) access condi- 
tions (parallel road, open country, 
brush), and (3) line condition (ener- 
gized or cold, gassed or nongassed). 
These side issues are always known to 
the planning engineer either from pre- 
vious work, from ground or aerial sur- 
veys, and from requirements of the cus- 
tomers being serviced. 


3. Engineered Work Standards Lead to 
Improved Equipment and 
Work Methods 

HE establishment of a standard for a 

given operation, such as digging a 
hole, is predicted upon a study of the 
equipment to be used and the work pattern 
or sequence to be performed. To accom- 
plish this the methods engineer tries vari- 
ous combinations of equipment, tools, and 
men until he finds the combination which 
provides a quality job with the least effort 
from the men and at the lowest cost. In 
effect, he sets up cost standards for each 
possibility, the labor portion of which is 
engineered with the same care as the ma- 
terial portion. 
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Most methods improvements, and re- 
sulting cost savings, depend upon an ac- 
curate comparison of an existing method 
with the proposed change. Engineered la- 
bor standards provide the basis for meas- 
uring not only the existing method and 
equipment, but also for estimating closely 
the labor required for the proposal. With 
this tool utility management can assign 
personnel to methods improvement proj- 
ects, secure in the knowledge that there is 
a valid method by which their progress 
can be measured. On the other hand, the 
personnel charged with cost reduction have 
a basis for determining the true value of 
new equipment, jigs, fixtures, and crew 
sizes, when compared to the cost of the 
eliminated labor. 


4. Engineered Work Standards Provide a 
Sound Basis for Measuring 
Performance 


 ipeeaaieg work standards the compari- 
son of any man or group of men is 
difficult because there is always a question 
as to whether or not the comparison is 
valid. On the other hand, when perform- 
ances to accepted engineered standards are 
compared there is little argument. 
Supervisors of outside operations are 
quick to point out that their supervisory 
and disciplining problems are difficult be- 
cause of the nature of the work. First, they 
are frequently challenged by labor repre- 
sentatives when disciplining is attempted. 
The result is a double-barreled failure be- 
cause not only is the offending worker al- 
lowed to get by with substandard perform- 
ance, but the supervisor becomes nothing 
more than a straw boss. Second, it is diffi- 
cult to make sure that each of fifty or two 
hundred crews, working blocks or miles 
apart, is continually performing the meth- 
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od or using the equipment the way it was 
planned. With standards, crew perform- 
ance records will quickly show where su- 
pervisory or training attention is needed. 

Some further observations regarding 
performance measurement have resulted 
from the analyses of the several standards 
installations. One is that care must be taken 
not to use an engineered work standard 
to measure any single job, or to measure a 
man or a crew over a short period of time. 
The specific conditions under which jobs 
are executed vary in outside work and, 
therefore, performance must be measured 
over a long enough period to allow the 
law of averages to come into play. In some 
instances this may be as many as 25 jobs 
or as much as three months. 

Another observation is that the collec- 
tion of performance data will add to the 
cost of operations. Frequently it can be 
accomplished mechanically on punched 
card equipment and sometimes it can best 
be done manually, but the company should 
understand that there may be some added 
clerical costs in any event. Experience 
shows that such costs are insignificant 
when compared to the savings gained. 


5. The Introduction and Full Use of 
Engineered Work Standards Will 
Require Considerable Management 

Training at All Levels 


q 
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“THE engineering of labor and the application of resulting 
standards throughout gas, electric, and water utilities pose 
some additional load on company management. The methods 


= engineering of labor and the 

application of resulting standards 
throughout gas, electric, and water utili- 
ties pose some additional load on company 
management. The methods studies them- 
selves and the development of the specific 
standards are jobs which are technical in 
nature, but which can be done by any com- 
petent methods and standards engineer, or 
by a mixed group of competent methods 
and standards engineers and company en- 
gineer trainees. 

The application of the resulting engi- 
neered methods and standards, however, 
is a management job, and the benefits 
which will be derived will be directly pro- 
portional to the extent of understanding 
and direction given by management. The 
bringing along of supervisors and staff 
men to the point of making full use of 
standards is probably much more difficult 
than the establishment of the standards 
and certainly will take considerably more 
time to effect. A few of the items of un- 
derstanding which might well be devel- 
oped are listed here to indicate the direc- 
tions which management education and 
training must take. They are listed both 
for levels of management and for staff 
activities : 


(1) Foremen must understand how 
the methods and standards were derived 


studies themselves and the development of the specific stand- 
ards are jobs which are technical in nature, but which can be 
done by any competent methods and standards engineer, or 
by a mixed group of competent methods and standards engi- 
neers and company engineer trainees.” 
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and must be trained in explaining them 
to their men and to labor representation. 
In addition, they must be educated to 
watch for refinements and improve- 
ments and they must be prepared ob- 
jectively to explain their crew’s per- 
formance as compared to the standards. 

(2) General foremen, in addition to 
matching the foremen’s requirements, 
must know how to interpret reports 
based on the standards and how to take 
corrective action as indicated. 

(3) Superintendents must match the 
general foremen, actively support the 
program, and in addition must recog- 
nize additional areas for the refinement 
or application of the engineered meth- 
ods and standards. 

(4) Top management primarily must 
be requiring both to stimulate the ac- 
ceptance and use of engineered labor 
philosophy and to direct operations 
along the paths indicated. 

(5) Engineering staff must know the 
principles of engineered labor so that 
their layouts and designs meet labor en- 
gineering requirements. 

(6) Purchasing staff must under- 
stand enough about the program con- 
tinually to watch for tools and equip- 
ment which will reduce labor. 

(7) Industrial relations staff must be 
thoroughly familiar with the program 
so that proper action can be taken with 
respect to labor contracts, negotiations, 
and grievances. Also, the industrial re- 
lations group must back up the principle 
of work measurement as the basis for 
discipline. 

(8) Accounting staff must have a 
working knowledge of the program be- 


_ cause most of the records and reports 
will necessarily come from or through 
accounting records and machines. 

XN the beginning of this presentation 

three questions were posed for dis- 

cussion. Certainly the answers to such im- 

portant questions for any specific utility 

cannot be answered here, but they can be 
answered in a general way based upon the 
background of experience in the manufac- 


turing industries and upon some recent 
specific experiences in the utility field. 


Can practical engineered work stand- 
ards be developed and applied to utilities? 

The answer is an unqualified yes, pro- 
viding there is agreement on what is “prac- 
tical.” For utilities a practical standard is 
one which has been engineered through 
methods studies and which is accurate 
within 15 per cent over a short period or 
on single jobs. This will give high accu- 
racy over longer periods of time and more 
jobs. 

What problems are created in the appli- 
cation of engineered work standards? 

There are a host of new problems cre- 
ated but they are all those which can be 
expected by any progressive management 
moving toward improved operations. The 
biggest single problem is that of educat- 
ing management at all levels to the full 
appreciation of engineered labor. 


How much are engineered work stand- 
ards worth to a utility? 

It appears that cost reductions of 20 
per cent to 30 per cent are practical for all 
mechanical work which has not previous- 
ly been engineered for labor. A quick 
glance at any utility’s operating statements 
will show what this represents in dollars. 
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What Makes Company Public 
Relations ‘Tick? 


This article is based on a study and resulting report as to the 

organization, procedures, and practices of gas and electric utilities. 

It is essentially an exploratory analysis of the objectives, responsi- 

bilities, and mechanics of public relations programs, with a review 

of historical background of comparable practices of a representa- 
tive cross section of these operating utilities. 


By HENRY OBERMEYER* 


ROPERLY classifying this study would 
place it under the head of ‘“‘Explora- 
tion”—a venture into unexplored ter- 
ritory where every man has to provide his 
own map. The one solid fact brought out 
by our investigation is that a considerable 
lack of uniformity now exists in the organ- 
ization of public relations as practiced by 
the 59 utility companies throughout the 
country which returned our questionnaire. 
This is not merely a pilot study. It is a 
pilot study for a pilot study. It is a step 
toward finding out what sort of questions 
we need to ask in order to get a true pic- 
ture of the situation which perhaps—we 
stress “perhaps”—may eventually guide us 
to the kind of public relations structure 





*Administrative vice president, Bozell & Jacobs, 
Inc. New York, New York. For additional personal 
note, see “Pages with the Editors.” 
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that will best serve the requirements of 
the industry. 

Although this particular contribution 
may be insignificant, except as a starting 
point, the importance of the problem it- 
self cannot be overestimated. How well 
the electric and gas industries handle their 
public relations at the local level, as well 
as on the national level, may well deter- 
mine whether or not they can survive as 
investor-owned entities in the decade 
ahead. 

The great decisions affecting the com- 
panies are made at Washington. But the 
multiple elements that make up these de- 
cisions originate among the direct cus- 
tomers, employees, and stockholders of the 
companies themselves. Implementation 
must be consistent with over-all policy. 
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Little is gained if those who speak for the 
industry at committee hearings of the 
House or Senate are contradicted, unsup- 
ported, or even weakly supported at “the 
grass roots.” 

So, we make no apology for the sparse- 
ness of the results. You will find more 
questions in this study than answers— 
more stalemates than statistics. Such as 
they are, however, we hope and believe 
they will stimulate further thought and 
exploration into critical territory. 


Previous Studies 


— in 1948, Printer’s Ink made a simi- 

lar attempt to investigate public rela- 
tions organization among 69 companies 
outside the utility field. “The answers,” 
concluded the editors, “were so diverse as 
to defy the tabulator.” Partly to blame 
were the public relations men themselves. 
Perhaps a large part was due to the con- 
fusion in meaning of public relations it- 
self, which in turn led to confusion or dif- 
ference on the part of those in charge of 
such functions. However, the ultimate 
conclusion was inescapable: 


Promotion of public relations as a 
management tool has by and large been 
neglected. 


Some rough agreement was reached as 
to the following objectives of a public re- 
lations program: 


1. To develop a greater understand- 
ing by the public of the company’s func- 
tions, policies, problems, and products. 

2. To reach employees and their 
families in the community with a mes- 
sage that puts company policies and 
work at the company’s plants in a favor- 
able light. 
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3. To maintain good stockholder rela- 
tions. 


This may or may not have been a satis- 
factory set of targets for some industries. 
However, such a limited program would 
barely scratch the surface of basic needs 
known to exist in the utility industries 
today. 

In confining our study to public utilities, 
therefore, we can take a closer look at some 
recognizable and specialized situations 
that reflect the differences between the 
business of public service and other com- 
mercial undertakings. 


Responsibility for Public Relations 


N any management function, responsi- 
bility is a sine qua non—and with re- 

sponsibility goes, or should go, authority. 
On the first count—responsibility—our 
study brought fairly uniform response. 
Answering the question, “Is some one in- 
dividual responsible for initiating, con- 
ducting, or co-ordinating public relations 
activities?” 55 out of the 59 answered in 
the affirmative. 

We then asked : “Does his responsibility 
include press relations, customer relations, 
community relations, stockholder commu- 
nications, employee communications?” As 
might be expected, all or nearly all ac- 
knowledged responsibility for press and 
community relations, with customer rela- 
tions closely following. Employee com- 
munications also registered high, but only 
37 out of the 55 affirmative answers indi- 
cated active concern with stockholder af- 
fairs. 

This may not represent as much of a 
gap as at first appears, since a number of 
the returns came from operating compa- 
nies whose financial matters are handled 
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by a holding. company. In other cases, 
however, it. was evident that all relations 
with stockholders, including “‘communica- 
tions” (as our questionnaire was careful 
to define it), were the province of the presi- 
dent or financial officer. 


Titles 


I* asking for the title of the individual 
responsible for public relations, we 
sought to determine lines of authority. Out 
of fifty-eight answering this question, 
twenty-one are vice presidents reporting 
(for the most part) directly to the presi- 
dent. Twenty-two have the conventional 
title of “director of public relations,” or 
its close equivalent ; of these, only nine re- 
port solely to the president—the remain- 
der to a vice president (in two cases to 
both vice president and president )}—and 
in one instance to the general manager. 

Titles among the other fifteen include 
“director of advertising,” “director of 
publicity,” and “assistant to the president.” 
Of this group, ten report to the president, 
including one whose title reads “assistant 
to vice president.” 

Further questioning should reveal the 
extent to which (in the case of the twenty- 
one vice presidents, especially) public re- 
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lations is a full-time activity; or whether 
the function of public relations per se is 
not, in effect, carried on by a subordinate 
under general direction. We have a clew 
to this—as well as an answer that might 
well be made the subject of a separate 
study—when we learn that all except four 
respondents have important duties outside 
of those normally defined as public rela- 
tions. 

For example, forty-four also handle ad- 
vertising, thirty-three municipal relations, 
thirty-one employee relations, twenty- 
seven franchises, twenty-three relations 
with rural electric co-operatives, and 
others include sales and “civic projects.” 


Influence on Policy 


| -Sae—eeaie from a public relations 

point of view were the answers re- 
garding the public relations man’s influ- 
ence on company policy. Fifty respondents 
stated, without qualification, that they not 
only were given the opportunity to present 
their views, but that such views were also 
given adequate consideration by manage- 
ment. Discussions of this nature generally 
take place at informal management or staff 
meetings. However, in five instances the 
answers specified executive committee; 


“RECOGNIZING that virtually every department of a company 
affects or is affected by a public relations interest, we were in- 
terested to learn to what extent the public relations man had 


authority to work directly with other divisions. Affirmative 
answers came from fifty-two, one of them adding ‘in fact, it ts 
a definite responsibility.’ In two cases, such authority was ex- 
pressly limited to press relations; others felt it necessary to go 
through ‘proper channels, or waited to be consulted by other 
department heads. As one phrased tt, intracompany relations 


are ‘on co-op basis, not line authority. 
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and nine stated that they attended board 
of directors’ meetings (five, in fact, be- 
ing members of such boards). 

Qualified answers were given by three 
(views are “sometimes” given considera- 
tion) ; while five were negative or doubt- 
ful, “depending on the situation.” 


Size of Department 


:” size of a company’s organization 

engaged in public relations activities 
—whether departmentalized or not—de- 
pends, of course, in large measure on the 
size of the company itself. It may be in- 
structive, however, to glance briefly at the 
answers showing jurisdiction of the off- 
cer or director of public relations. 

Out of fifty-nine respondents, seven re- 
ported jurisdiction over fifteen employees 
or more; twenty had five to fourteen; six- 
teen had less than five; and sixteen others 
failed to specify. Jurisdiction over adver- 
tising was held by twenty-seven; over 
company publication by thirty-two; over 
a news staff by thirty-four; a speakers’ 
bureau by three; and over a director of 
employee information by one. 

The question of major responsibility for 
public relations is revived when it is noted 
that among those also reporting to the in- 
dividual responsible for this function, nine 
are commercial or district managers, six 
are industrial managers, two are legisla- 
tive agents, four are safety directors, while 
others include such completely unrelated 
titles as purchasing agents, research direc- 
tors, and rate engineers. 


Working with Others 


ere that virtually every depart- 
ment of a company affects or is af- 
fected by a public relations interest, we 
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were interested to learn to what extent 
the public relations man had authority to 
work directly with other divisions. Af- 
firmative answers came from fifty-two, 
one of them adding “‘in fact, it is a definite 
responsibility.” In two cases, such author- 
ity was expressly limited to press relations; 
others felt it necessary to go through 
“proper channels,” or waited to be con- 
sulted by other department heads. As one 
phrased it, intracompany relations are “on 
co-op basis, not line authority.” 

Where the company’s territory is spread 
over a wide area or large population zone, 
the alternative is either to give division or 
district managers a high degree of au- 
tonomy in dealing with the local press, 
civic organizations, etc., or to maintain 
close direction over all public relations ac- 
tivities from the headquarters office. It 
proved—as might have been expected— 
difficult to obtain a definitive answer on 
this point. Some thirty-eight replied that 
they worked both ways; that is, directly 
as well as through local managers, “de- 
pending on circumstances.” This group 
emphasized the desirability of maintaining 
a flexible policy in this regard. 

Of the remainder, seventeen work en- 
tirely through the managers (in one case 
providing staff counsel; in another, con- 
tacting publications only with the man- 
agers’ consent) ; four work directly with 
local media, specifying, in one case at least, 
that local managers are kept informed. 


NE respondent appeared to have 

worked out a Solomon-like compro- 
mise by drawing a line between “com- 
pany” stories and those having a purely 
local significance. In the latter case, man- 
agers have the responsibility to issue state- 
ments to the press “within established 
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Function of Public Relations 


“oo the organization of public relations among utility companies 

may be, in some respects, more advanced than that tn other types 
of business, this appears to be a reflection of the need, rather than the re- 
sult, of better planning. There ts still a great deal to be done in formalizing 
the function of public relations tn order to arrive at a better basis for com- 
parison. More especially is this essential for the purpose of co-ordinating 
public relations activities not only within the company (so their impact 
may be felt more effectively), but also among companies throughout the 
industry so that local forces and facilities may be quickly marshaled when 

needed to give the effect of a truly national program.” 








policy,” but are expected to check stories 
with Go when time permits. 


History and Background 


_— relations departments in the for- 

mal or organizational sense are, as we 
have seen, relatively new to all business; 
yet the public utility business was histori- 
cally'among the first to accept them as an 
arm of management. Among the compa- 
nies answering our questionnaire, four 
said their public relations departments 
were in existence twenty-five years or 
more; fourteen gave a span of ten to 


twenty-five years ; nineteen said five to ten; 
fourteen less than five years; four insisted 
they had no public relations department 
as such. 

Since public relations is still vaguely de- 
fined—and as yet far from having acquired 
a professional status—it seemed pertinent 
to inquire into the background and ex- 
perience of those responsible for main- 
taining the company’s lines of communi- 
cation. Of fifty-five reporting on this ques- 
tion, thirty stated the individual in charge 
of public relations had achieved his posi- 
tion by transfer from some other depart- 
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ment or function. The remainder—twen- 
ty-five—said they were hired for the pur- 
pose from outside the company. 

An interesting debate could be staged 
around the following question, derived 
from one of the replies: “Resolved, that 
it’s easier to teach public relations to a 
man who knows our business than teach 
the business to an outside expert.” 

More than half apparently share this 
viewpoint—or perhaps have not thus far 
accorded public relations the maturity of 
other specialties. Where respondents have 
been specific, we find in many instances of 
transfer that the background of the man 
in question has been largely in related 
functions such as sales, commercial man- 
agement, advertising, etc. Others have 
gained experience over many years on the 
job. One stated, “He was transferred from 
assistant to president.” 


ren the margin against hir- 

ing from the outside is not great. 
Perhaps the urgent need for trained pub- 
lic relations people today cannot in all in- 
stances wait on the process of internal de- 
velopment. The twenty-five in this cate- 
gory, brought into the company, may be 
presumed to have introduced a fresh out- 
look, coming mostly from the fields of 
media, education, or, in one case, “after 
having served months as public relations 
counselor to the company.” 

Regardless of origin, utility public re- 
lations people generally understand the 
value of keeping abreast with outside de- 
velopments, since our survey shows forty- 
nine of our fifty-nine total are personally 
active in national, professional, or indus- 
try organizations. Of those organizations 
named, twenty mention PUAA, thirteen 
PIP, eleven AGA, eleven PRSA, nine 
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ECAP, four NAEC, while the rest are 
scattered among service clubs, advertising 
clubs, and others primarily local or re- 
gional in interest. 


Who Is the Spokesman? 


f igeou may or may not be some rela- 

tionship between experience and status 
(or authority) bearing on the next ques- 
tion, “Is your public relations man per- 
mitted to act as spokesman for the com- 
pany on some matters?” All except four- 
teen gave unqualified affirmative answers 
—not too surprising in view of the quali- 
fied nature of the question. Of the “yes” 
answers (there were forty), only twenty- 
one, however, appear to have unlimited 
authority to represent the company direct- 
ly in statements of general policy. Most 
are restricted to dissemination of news or 
utterance in the name of the “appropriate” 
officer. One acts as “unidentified spokes- 
man in all contacts with the press.” 

Most of the answers in the “qualified” 
group might well have been added to the 
forty above (minus the twenty-one au- 
thorized spokesmen), since often the only 
qualification noted is the necessity for 
clearance or discussion with top manage- 
ment. Only three negative answers were 
received—even one of these had liberty to 
make “‘off-the-record” statements and an- 
swer news queries with “proper” attribu- 
tion. 


Internal and External Communications 


— prmpe the spokesman is “unidenti- 

fied,” publicized, or just reporting, 
however, he must maintain effective com- 
munications within the company as well as 
externally. We find such lines of communi- 
cation in the following five channels : chief 
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executive—named 48 times (two addi- 
tional mention general manager or execu- 
tive vice president) ; sales—31 times; ad- 
vertising—29 times; personnel and/or 
employee relations—28 times; financial 
and/or accounting—23 times. These are 
the divisions of the company with which 
the public relations man works most close- 
ly. Only 12 mentions are specifically ac- 
corded engineering or other technical de- 
partments, although five sum up the situa- 
tion with variants of “work with all de- 
partments of the company in matters af- 
fecting public relations.” 

Contacts with government—-state, local, 
or federal—may or may not constitute a 
part of the public relations function. How- 
ever, twenty-four respondents provide af- 
firmative answers to the question whether 
such contacts are so considered; thirty- 
four say “no”; five under “special circum- 
stances.” 

In the case of the first group, fifteen 
refer to state agencies (principally the 
public service commission) ; nine refer to 
municipal governments; three to federal 
agencies, such as the Corps of Engineers, 
Bureau of Reclamation, and SEC. One 
has contact with a regional agency, the In- 
terstate Compact Commission; three say 
they have contact with “all branches of 
government.” 


q 
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Advertising and Public Relations Budgets 


HE function of advertising as a tool 

of public relations is generally ac- 
knowledged, although in varying degree. 
Only three said they had no influence on 
the company’s institutional advertising; 
another three give advisory assistance or 
influence such advertising to a minor ex- 
tent. Others ranged from “entirely” (30) 
and “largely” (4) to “partly” (17). 

In most companies public relations still 
has an extempore quality in the sense that 
no budgets are provided for this purpose 
except as they are buried in the operating 
or general miscellaneous expense budget. 
This obviously makes difficult the prepara- 
tion and implementation of a well-defined 
program designed to meet specific objec- 
tives. 

Only 26 companies reported having a 
regular budget for public relations: six of 
these spent over a dollar per meter per 
year; five spent between 50 cents and a 
dollar; five spent between 5 cents and 50 
cents; and three spent under 5 cents. The 
remaining seven gave no estimate. 

In the list of activities covered by a 
budget, there were 33 references to adver- 
tising in one form or another, nine to com- 
pany publications, seven to community ac- 
tivities, four to plant tours and plant dedi- 
cations, while 31 others included such 


“How well the electric and gas industries handle their public 
relations at the local level, as well as on the national level, may 
well determine whether or not they can survive as investor- 


owned entities in the decade ahead. The great decisions affect- 
ing the companies are made at Washington. But the multiple 
elements that make up these decisions originate among the 
direct customers, employees, and stockholders of the companies 
themselves. Implementation must be consistent with over-all 


policy.” 
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items as ECAP, PIP, Reddy Kilowatt, 
and the annual report. Public relations as 
a kind of “catch-all” for miscellaneous ex- 
penses otherwise difficult to classify is in- 
dicated by references to photo expense, 
TV activities, bill inserts, corporate gifts, 
employee memberships in external organ- 
izations, film projects, service club pro- 
grams, displays, stockholder meetings, su- 
pervisory bulletins, municipal functions, 
youth programs, and even—in one case— 
appliance merchandise advertising. 

(The foregoing statements are not to 
be regarded as implying that any of these 
items are improper expenses. ) 


Conclusion 


Ao concludes the formal report— 

which, as the reader was warned— 
would be inconclusive. It is believed that 
there is much in the answers, however, 
that a company can use in comparing its 
own methods and strengthening its proce- 
dures for the future. 

Consideration was given to relating 
some of the responses to size or type of 
company, but in the final analysis this did 
not appear to justify the effort or space. 


Coverage of the study was divided as fol- 
lows : 24 combination electric and gas com- 
panies ; 20 electric companies; 14 gas com- 
panies. 

There were 16 in the 500,000-1,000,000 
meter group; 23 with 200,000-500,000 
meters; nine between 100,000-200,000; 
and ten companies under 100,000 meters. 
(The fifty-ninth company was a trans- 
mission company.) This appears to be a 
fair cross section of the industry. 

While the organization of public rela- 
tions among utility companies may be, in 
some respects, more advanced than that in 
other types of business, this appears to be 
a reflection of the need, rather than the re- 
sult, of better planning. There is still a 
great deal to be done in formalizing the 
function of public relations in order to 
arrive at a better basis for comparison. 
More especially is this essential for the 
purpose of co-ordinating public relations 
activities not only within the company (so 
their impact may be felt more effectively), 
but also among companies throughout the 
industry so that local forces and facilities 
may be quickly marshaled when needed to 
give the effect of a truly national program. 





¢ i CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER notes that in 1913 interest 
on the public debt amounted to about 24 cents per person 
but in the fiscal year recently ended it was $42.18 per person. 
“Those who invented the absurd assertion made by Democratic 
politicians a few years ago that ‘the national debt doesn’t matter 
because we owe it to ourselves’ should ponder these figures. They 
mean that every man, woman, and child in the United States paid 
out $42.18 just for the carrying charge on the debt, which does not 
reduce the debt itself. And interest rates are rising so that per 
capita interest charges in the future will be more.” 


EDITORIAL STATEMENT, 
Los Angeles Times. 
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Florida Phone Facts 


Ww respect to your September 1, 1955, 
issue, in the article “Florida’s Phe- 
nomenal Phone Progress,” there are state- 
ments of fact which need further explana- 
tion. 

“The new motel,” to which reference was 
made, has been in business for at least two 
ee It does lie in Southern Bell territory, 

ut the logical hookup and community of 
interest is not in Havana, the Southern Bell 
exchange, but Quincy, an exchange operated 
by the Quincy Telephone Company. South- 
ern Bell offered to cede this territory to the 
independent company, but the management 
of that company refused to accept the re- 
sponsibility for serving that area, wanting to 
provide service for only that motel on a 
foreign exchange basis, a service for which 
no provision had been made in their general 
tariffs. As a result, that motel is still with- 
out telephone service and will continue to be 
without service... 

The “thinnest” telephone territory may be 
that of the Molino Telephone Company, but 
instead of the thirteen subscribers, as re- 
ported in the article, that company has a 
modern, up-to-date 300-line dial unit serving 
some 200 subscribers. The recent rate in- 
crease was based on a need to provide a fair 
rate of return on the investment, not on any 
grouping basis, and no survey was made by 
this commission’s engineers. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has not played an important role in the devel- 
opment of the smaller exchanges. True, the 
Florala Telephone Company, with some 12 
per cent of its subscribers located in Florida, 
did receive an REA loan, but the Southland 
Telephone Company is an investor-owned 
company, not an REA borrower. 

Our past experience with REA has been 
most unsatisfactory, but more recently ap- 
proved REA loans may tell a different story 
—we hope. The one classic REA blunder, 
to which we often refer, is one in which the 
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investment is closer to $1,000 per station 
rather than to $900, and that company is now 
operating at the rate of $1,000 per month in 
the red with about the highest rates in this 
state. As for the held orders, the article states 
that this commission has a total of just under 
20,000. As a matter of fact, the Southern 
Bell alone reported as of July 31, 1955, its 
total number of held orders as 30,854. The 
total of held orders within the state as of 
July 31, 1955, was between 55,000 and 60,000. 
Far be it from this commission to detract 
one iota from the tremendous job the South- 
ern Bell and the independent companies 
have done, but neither is it the desire of this 
commission to give anyone the impression 

that the job has been completed. 

—P. M. ScHuucHakrt, 
Director, public utilities department, 
Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission. 


5 
Oregon and New York Power 


DOUBTLESS am joining with others in writ- 

ing to protest the fantastically incorrect 
electric power figures quoted from Grange 
Master Smith of New York, page 199 of the 
August 4th ForTNIGHTLY. 

Here [in Oregon] where two companies 
are centered that supply electricity at very 
nearly the lowest rate in the United States, 
with over-all average now of one cent a 
kilowatt-hour, we do not care to see some 
agency publicized as selling at one-fiftieth 
such average. 

Second error, of course, is where residen- 
tial use of Niagara power is said to average 
2,685 kilowatt-hours per month. Here where 
such annual average is about “tops” at or 
above 7,000 kilowatt-hours a year, challenge 
of the foregoing “monthly” figure just natu- 
rally must be made. 

—Ernest C. Ports, ~ 
Associate editor, Oregon Voter. 
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Hell’s Canyon in the News 


HE Federal Power Commission has 

refused to reconsider its decision to 
license construction of three Snake river 
dams by Idaho Power Company, and sup- 
porters of a federal Hell’s Canyon dam 
immediately promised a court appeal 
which might delay construction on the site 
for many months. 

Idaho Power Company, ready to go 
ahead, reiterated its intention to move as 
rapidly as possible toward construction of 
the first two of the dams—Brownlee and 
Oxbow—despite the threat of litigation. 
T. E. Roach, Idaho Power Company presi- 
dent, insists that his company anticipates 
“no difficulty at all in our financing, not- 
withstanding the possibility of appeal.” 

Actual denial of the request for rehear- 
ing, which had been filed by the National 
Hells Canyon Association, eight public 
utility districts of Washington state, and 
the National Rural Electric Co-operative 
Association, was a formality generally an- 
ticipated by both sides. Neither expected 
the FPC would reverse itself on a matter 
it has had ample time to examine from 
every angle before it handed down a de- 
cision. 
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Washington and 


the Utilities 


The Idaho Power Company had 
changed plans for the three dams it pro- 
poses to build in the Hell’s Canyon stretch 
of the Snake river between Idaho and Ore- 
gon. Final designs filed with the Federal 
Power Commission call for rock-filled 
dams with impervious clay cores instead 
of rock-filled structures with concrete fac- 
ings as originally planned. The designs 
are subject to approval by engineers of the 
FPC, which has approved Idaho Power’s 
license applications for the projects. 

The drawings were submitted for the 
Brownlee and Oxbow projects. A. C. 
Inman, Idaho Power vice president, said 
in an accompanying letter that plans for a 
low dam in Hell’s canyon are being pre- 
pared and would be sent along “shortly.” 


On October 9th, Idaho Power Company 
announced placement of orders to- 
taling $13,620,000 for equipment required 
by its Brownlee and Oxbow hydroelectric 
projects on the Snake river. President 
Roach said savings varying from 30 to 45 
per cent of previously estimated costs have 
been effected in the orders due to “keen 
competition by manufacturers.” 

“Cost estimates for electrical machinery 
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which we submitted to the Federal Power 
Commission were based upon suppliers’ 
quotations then current,” Roach said. 
“During the commission hearings these 
estimates were frequently criticized as be- 
ing too low, but quite the contrary is true. 
They now prove to have been conserva- 
tive.” He said Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration had been awarded a contract for 
eight generators, four for each of the 
projects. The General Electric Company 
will supply transformers and switching 
equipment comprising the bulk of the other 
items ordered at this time. 

“We want to have the projects in opera- 
tion as rapidly as possible to provide much- 
needed kilowatts for Idaho, Oregon, and 
the Pacific Northwest,” he said. “Fitting 
the manufacturer of major electrical ma- 
chinery into future production schedules 
at this time assures the company of prompt 
delivery at anticipated dates of installa- 
tion.” 

Initially, the three installations will pro- 
vide nearly 800,000 kilowatts of power 
capacity, Roach said, but the additional 
generators which can be added later bring 
the ultimate capacity to 1,175,000 kilo- 
watts. 

As matters now stand, however, in 
Hell’s Canyon there is no authority or 
precedent to prevent the company from 
going ahead with actual construction after 
the FPC has OK’d the drawing. That is 
assuming, of course, that the company is 
ready, willing, and able to go ahead. 


* 
Formal Public Power Debate 


N the old-style tradition of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates on the slavery issue 
before the Civil War, a lively exchange of 
views on public platforms at the grass- 
roots level has been attracting wide atten- 
tion in the. Pacific Northwest. 
Some real light was shed on the work- 
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ings of the private versus public power 
development conflict in the Pacific North- 
west when Represenative Coon (Demo- 
crat, Oregon) and Senator Neuberger 
(Democrat, Oregon) had completed their 
present series of public debates on the is- 
sue. By the end of the series, the two Ore- 
gon Congressmen had appeared before 
their constituents on ten different occa- 
sions to air opposing ideas on the desir- 
ability of the so-called “partnership 
policy” of allowing private companies and 
local public agencies to participate in fed- 
eral dam projects. The formal subject of 
the debate was: “Agreed that the John 
Day dam bill (HR 5789, sponsored by 
Coon) is in the public interest.” 

With both protagonists on the same 
platform, voters of the area had an un- 
usual opportunity to appraise the relative 
contentions of federal public power en- 
thusiasts and the private enterprise ex- 
ponents. They may also be able to pene- 
trate some of the confusion caused by ex- 
travagant claims made over recent years 
by advocates of federal development of 
Hell’s Canyon, John Day, and other un- 
developed sites. The most telling point 
made by Representative Coon was the 
plain fact that Congress has consistently 
refused in recent years to allocate sufficient 
federal funds to keep up with the increas- 
ing power needs of the area. 


* 


Gas Production Declining? 

D* Joun D. BoaTwriGHrt, an execu- 

tive of Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, insists that the threat of FPC 
control over independent natural gas pro- 
duction is already causing diminution of 
the supply for public service distribution. 
Boatwright told a meeting of the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association in 
Dallas that proof of this fact is already 
accumulating. According to his statistics, 
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new commitments of natural gas to inter- 
state pipelines have fallen off sharply, few- 
er gas wells are being drilled, and funds 
for natural gas development have been less 
available than heretofore. 

The gas industry economist put for- 
ward a program which he hoped would 
push back the “lengthening shadows” of 
federal government intervention in the 
producing and gathering phases of the in- 
dustry. He asked for better representation 
of the industry to the public and govern- 
ment bodies, a proper presentation of its 
economic facts, and recognition of the 
fact that “what we do or do not do in our 
business does affect the public welfare.” 

The status of legislative efforts to free 
independent natural gas producers from 
FPC regulation was also scheduled to get 
a good going over at another oil industry 
meeting, to be held in St. Louis later this 
month. This is the annual convention of 
the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America (meets October 31st and Novem- 
ber Ist), which about a thousand oil and 
gas production people are expected to at- 
tend. The president of the association, W. 
M. Vaughey, and chairman of the associa- 
tion’s natural gas committee, Clarence T. 
Smith, are slated to give a report on the 
controversial Harris Bill, which passed 
the House of Representatives last spring 
by a narrow margin and is now awaiting 
action in the U. S. Senate when Congress 
meets next January. 


HE FPC has ended its hearings on the 

proposal to import 300,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas from Canada for use 
mainly in the Pacific Northwest. Charles 
McGee, counsel for the Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corporation, which wants to im- 
port the gas, asked that the full commis- 
sion decide the issue as soon as possible 
without waiting for a recommendation by 
the hearing examiner. He said this would 
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speed construction involved in the project. 

Hearing Examiner Glen Law said he 
would refer the request for a speed-up to 
the commission. The hearing also involved 
the application of the El Paso Natural Gas 
Company to expand its transmission facil- 
ities by another 450,000,000 cubic feet a 
day, mainly to serve California distribu- 


tion markets. 
® 


REA Boss Hits Report 


F  agee spre from the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission on gov- 
ernment reorganizatoion in so far as they 
apply to the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration was voiced by Ancher Nelsen, 
REA Administrator, in a speech at the re- 
cent regional REA co-op meeting in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Addressing a regional meeting of the 
National Rural Electric Co-operative As- 
sociation, Nelsen said that if the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations were 
adopted, the objectives set by Congress 
for rural electrification and rural telephony 
could not be accomplished. The recom- 
mendations, briefly, were to merge the 
REA into the private enterprise system 
and make it independent of loans from the 
government. It was estimated the govern- 
ment could recover more than $2 billion 
in funds now tied up in REA undertak- 
ings. 

Nelsen expressed agreement with a 
similar dissent voiced by Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., to the effect 
that the recommendations concerning 
REA were made without enough study to 
determine the effect which such recom- 
mendations would have on the REA. At 
the same time, Nelsen said REA policy 
with respect to loans to generating and 
transmission co-operatives for building 
power plants and lines was to lower costs 
to the consumer, reduce initial investment, 
and cut operating costs. 


a a a re 
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USITA Meeting 
Ww a record-breaking attendance, 
estimated at 3,000, the United States 
Independent Telephone Association con- 
ducted its fifty-eighth annual convention 
at the Conrad Hilton hotel in Chicago Oc- 
tober 10th to 12th. Reflecting unusual in- 
terest in merchandising activities as well 
as internal alignment of some independent 
corporate relationships—together with the 
fact that there will be no intervening 
spring conference for company executives 
as in former years—the independent tele- 
phone branch of the industry turned out in 
force for the national conclave in Chicago. 
Presiding at the meeting was the retir- 
ing president of the association, Donald H. 
Campbell, president of the Rochester 
(New York) Telephone Corporation. 
Campbell stressed the dynamic growth 
of the national population, particularly in 
the areas served by independent companies. 
He told his audience that it must prepare 
to meet a challenge of unprecedented de- 
mand, not only for service, but for new 
types and different kinds of service result- 
ing from modern technology. 
Focusing on problems of the next ten 
years, Mr. Campbell stated : 


In the final analysis, we must face 
the basic business challenge of the fu- 
ture, which I repeat is—a growing 






® 
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~\ 
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America and a growing telephone sub- 
scriber public which is multiplying fast- 
er than the population itself. For this 
we are going to need new and more 
plant. We are going to have to plan ex- 
penditures for high-priced equipment 


and high-priced construction. More 
than that, to serve this new America of 
the future, we are going to have to have 
new and better service. These future 
subscribers will not accept obsolete tele- 
phone service. 

In this era of de luxe service, it is only 
to the extent that our companies can 
command the confidence of both the 
subscribing public and the investing 
public that they can do their job. The 
responsibilities are great, but the re- 
wards should be commensurate. I have 
never been convinced that the American 
public expects to receive a quality of 
service or a quantity of service which is 
higher than that same public is willing 
to pay for, under a fair and reasonable 
system of rates. We in the telephone in- 
dustry are still in the fortunate position 
of selling a service which is far more 
valuable than it costs the customer to 
enjoy, by any standard of measure- 
Ment... 


— featured speaker at the tele- 
phone meeting was a nationally 
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known executive of a sister utility indus- 
try, C. Hamilton Moses, chairman of the 
board of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Company. Mr. Moses spoke to the tele- 
phone people about their “date with des- 
tiny.” He likewise stressed the unlimited 
responsibility and opportunities of Amer- 
ican business, particularly in the utility 
field. He referred to the experience of his 
own company in Arkansas in rallying pub- 
lic opinion to recognition of the fact that 
private industry could build a better pros- 
perity at the local level than any federal 
authority. 


H: pointed to the problems, which the 
electric utilities had to lick in meet- 
ing the challenge of rural service, with its 
adverse political implications for the pri- 
vate utility industry. He likewise stressed 
the idealistic values of business which are 
so frequently overlooked even by business- 
men themselves. He stated on this point: 


I wonder if we are selling too much 
the bigness of business rather than the 
goodness of the business? I wonder if 
we are selling too much our profits from 
the business rather than its benefits to 
the citizen? Mr. Average Citizen hears 
about one company doing a $10 billion 
business in one year—about top execu- 
tives drawing tremendous salaries. Is it 
not natural for him to ask—Am I get- 
ting my share of all this prosperity? If 
these big folks do not care about us 
average citizens, will we have to use our 
own power? 

I wonder if any company represented 
here would even consider giving a job 
to a man over forty-five years old? I 
wonder if anyone here will consider 
working out some job for any of our 
physically handicapped—or do we just 
turn them out on a cold world, and then 
complain because we have to pay taxes 
for old-age pensions? 
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When any nation values anything 
more than a deep and abiding interest 
in the welfare of its citizens, its future 
is insecure. We cannot continue to com- 
promise. We cannot take a half-loaf. 
This policy brought Europe to Munich 
and America to war. Democracy means 
nothing to a hungry man. Economic 
freedom starts and stops with a job. To 
be politically free, man must be econom- 
ically free, and that depends on you. Our 
democracy will work for us when we 
work for our democracy. 


HE executive secretary, Clyde S. 

Bailey, made a report of the activities 
of the association during the past year, 
covering such matters as minimum wage 
legislation, highway relocation costs, small 
security issue registration exemption, and 
other miscellaneous matters of special in- 
terest to the independent telephone com- 
panies. 

Mr. Bailey specifically referred to a 
policy victory for the telephone industry 
in a decision of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission requiring the state of 
California to give up the use of certain 
radio frequencies for a state-owned com- 
munications service disseminating agricul- 
tural information, in view of the fact that 
common carriers (telephone companies) 
could easily and quickly render such serv- 
ice to the state. 

Much interest was displayed by the in- 
dependent telephone men in the thought- 
provoking account of the Bell system’s 
new emphasis on “merchandising.” This 
was contained in a talk by B. T. Miller, 
vice president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, in charge of its 
new merchandising department. Mr. Mil- 
ler pointed out that the immediate un- 
precedented postwar demand for telephone 
service is being rapidly satisfied by new 
plant construction, expansion, and im- 
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provements. The industry must now look 
to better ways and means of selling its 
service in what is rapidly becoming a con- 
sumer market. His references to various 
telephone devices and service improve- 
ments now available or in prospect, sug- 
gested that the telephone business is be- 
coming an appliance industry, just as the 
gas and electric utility business has long 
been regarded. 


> 


WU Objects to Hawanan 
Service Complaint 


ye Union TELEGRAPH CoM- 
PANY asked the FCC recently to re- 
strict the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company to telephone service on its 
proposed $35,000,000 cable system to 
Hawaii. The petition said if the system is 
to handle telegraph service, AT&T should 
be required to lease a portion of it to the 
“record communications carriers” to han- 
dle this busiress. 

The petition said the FCC was incon- 
sistent in issuing a permit to AT&T on 
September 8th for twin cables from Reyes, 
California, to Hawaii. It claimed this will 
place AT&T into international telegraph 
operations in the face of a congressional 
order to Western Union to divest itself of 
such operations. 

Western Union described AT&T as a 
major telegraph carrier and said it seemed 
inconceivable that the commission would 
place the company in the international tele- 
graph business “in further defiance of con- 
gressional policy.” When Congress au- 
thorized Western Union to absorb Postal 
Telegraph in 1943, it established a policy 
of separating domestic and international 
telegraph operations, the petition said. 

Western Union contended that United 
States-Hawaii service is international 
under existing provisions of the Com- 
munications Act. Western Union does not 


now serve Hawaii. Radio-telegraph serv- 
ice to the islands is provided by RCA Com- 
munications, Mackay, and Globe Wireless. 

The FCC authorized the 2,000-mile Ha- 
waiian cables after being advised by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization that they 
are vital to the national defense. 
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Wilson Supports SAGE 


Pecan General Joseph Campbell 
has received a lengthy letter from 
Charles E. Wilson backing the Air Force’s 
plan to contract for a communications net- 
work for an air defense project. The proj- 
ect, Semiautomatic Ground Environment 
System, is known as SAGE. 

Campbell had ruled on August 15th 
that the Air Force could not contract for 
the network with private telephone com- 
panies in advance of specific congressional 
authority or appropriations. On Septem- 
ber 20th Representative John D. McCor- 
mack (Democrat, Massachusetts), major- 
ity floor leader in the House, made public 
Mr. Campbell’s ruling. Mr. McCormack at 
that time charged the Air Force with “dis- 
regard of constitutional government.” 

The urgency with which the Air Force 
views the project was indicated by the fact 
that Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of De- 
fense, rather than the Secretary of the Air 
Force, argued the case to Mr. Campbell. 
If the Controller General does not reverse 
his ruling, construction of the SAGE com- 
munications system will be set back by as 
much as a year. 

SAGE is a project designed to shorten 
the time interval between discovery of an 
attacking enemy aircraft and the use of 
planes and missiles to bring it down. Ac- 
quisition of land, construction of build- 
ings, procurement of “electronic brains,” 
and the weapons themselves all have been 
specifically approved by congressional ap- 
propriations. 
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The Bull Market Falters 


, bw announcement of President Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack precipitated the 
sharpest day’s decline in the history of the 
stock market since 1929, on September 
26th. The two following Mondays also 
proved adverse, with the results shown in 
the table on page 731, as measured by 
the Dow-Jones averages. 

Efforts to pinpoint the sources of the 
selling must await a careful investigation 
by the SEC, the Stock Exchange, or the 
Fulbright Committee. It is rumored that 
there has been considerable liquidation 
from England, brought about no doubt 
by that government’s policy of “tighten- 
ing up” its economy in order to bolster 
the position of the pound and of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer. With brokers’ margin ac- 
counts in relatively strong position 
(though this may be less true of bank loans 
on securities, which are not subject to the 
same restrictions) there has apparently not 
been much forced selling of the kind which 
undermined the 1929 market. There is 
said to be some institutional buying on 
the way down, but not on a substantial 
scale. The specialists on the exchanges, 
under the direction of the governors, have 
temporarily provided markets during the 
worst of the selling but doubtless liquidat- 
ed on rallies. 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


The two-year “Eisenhower market,” 
dating from September, 1953, had been 
almost uninterrupted except for modest 
setbacks in March and August of this 
year. Recent liquidation has canceled the 
August-September advance and somewhat 
more. At this writing the chances seem 
favorable that, even though the bull mar- 
ket may not be really ended, the present 
decline will run somewhat further. 


a on the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age, the stock market advanced from 
a low of 93 in 1942 to a recent high of 
487, or a gain of 424 per cent. This com- 
pares with the advance from 65 to 389, 
or nearly 500 per cent, in. the bull market 
of 1921-29. Moreover, the recent bull 
market did not reach the excesses of the 
1929 market with respect to high price- 
earnings ratios and low yields. In Sep- 
tember this year the yield differential be- 
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tween bonds and common stocks dropped 
to about .75 per cent, but in 1929 stock 
yields were less than the bond average. 
Many utility holding company stocks sold 
at fantastic price-earnings multiples. In 
the present market utilities have been giv- 
ing investors better yields than industrial 
stocks, as a rule, and P-E ratios have been 
quite reasonable except perhaps for a few 
“growth” stocks. 


The Fast Breeder Power Reactor 


_ POWER DEVELOPMENT ASsSO- 
CIATES, INC., is a nonprofit corpora- 
tion headed by Detroit Edison, its mem- 
bership including 24 electric power sys- 
tems mainly in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, and Central industrial areas, as 
well as Southern Services, Inc., seven en- 
gineering companies, and the Ford Motor 
Company. The AEC on August 8th ap- 
proved Associates’ plan for a 100,000- 
kilowatt “developmental fast breeder pow- 
er reactor” at Monroe, Michigan, expect- 
ed to be ready for operation by late 1959. 
The AEC has now apparently removed 
some of the bars to publication of tech- 
nical details of new atomic power proj- 
ects, and Atomic Power Development 
Associates has issued an interesting 11- 
page brochure with charts and tables. Esti- 
mated cost of plant is given in the table on 
page 732. (A second column has been 
added showing cost per kilowatt.) 
Nuclear Power Associates (headed by 
Commonwealth Edison) have estimated 
that their 180,000-kilowatt plant, to be 
built by General Electric in Illinois for 


Percentage Declines 


September 26th October 3rd October 10th 
2 


Industrial Average. . 6.5% 
Rail Average....... 6.8 
Utility Average..... 3.8 


3 


operation in 1960, will cost an estimated 
$45,000,000 or only about $250 per kilo- 
watt. Why the big difference in cost as 
compared with the Michigan breeder 
reactor? Details do not seem available 
for the Commonwealth plant, but it is 
possible that the $250 per kilowatt does 
not include the items for research and de- 
velopment, personnel training, test opera- 
tion, etc., that make up a substantial pro- 
portion of the cost of the Michigan breed- 
er reactor. The latter’s high cost is also 
explained by the statement that “because 
of the state of development of fast reactors 
and the use of sodium as a coolant, the 
reactor has been conservatively designed. 
Safety has been emphasized even at the 
sacrifice of performance.” 


NFORTUNATELY, the brochure on the 
Michigan plant does not present any 
estimates of the operating cost to produce 
one kilowatt-hour. However, the writer 
has heard an informal estimate that over- 
all cost may be as low as five mills, which 
presumably includes capital costs. This 
would compare with the 6-7 mills (with 
100 per cent load factor) estimated by 
General Electric for its dual-cycle boiling 
reactor to be constructed for Common- 
wealth Edison. (See ForrNIGHTLY, Sep- 
tember Ist, pages 330-35.) In fact, it has 
been intimated that the breeder reactor 
may even be able to compete with hydro 
power on a cost basis. But it must be kept 
in mind that this reactor is dependent on 
the AEC not only for purchase of en- 
riched uranium but also for the sale of the 
plutonium by-product, the proceeds of 
which doubtless largely offset the cost of 
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the uranium. Thus, fuel expense is prob- 
ably even lower than the 13-2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour estimated by GE for its re- 
actor, which may explain the low over-all 
cost estimate. 

* 


More about Atomic Power 
From Fusion 


geranertonm the episode at the Geneva 
Conference where the Indian delegate, 
Dr. Bhabha, raised the question of atomic 
power being produced from the fusion of 
hydrogen atoms, Chairman Strauss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has revealed 
that work has been under way in this coun- 
try since 1951 and now constitutes a large- 
scale project. “Our work is in the research 
stage,” he stated, “and many years of in- 
tensive effort may be required before the 
first prototype of an operating thermo- 
nuclear machine may be developed.” 

The essential problem is that of heating 
some nuclear material low in the atomic 
scale, such as deuterium or heavy water, 
to a temperature of several hundred mil- 
lion degrees and of confining it at that 
temperature for a sufficiently long period 
of time (probably measured in millionths 
of a second) to allow the atomic nuclei to 
fuse together into an atom higher in the 
atomic scale, with an accompanying re- 
lease of energy in the form of energetic 
neutrons and charged particles. Apparent- 
ly there has been no official comment as 


Reactor and Components ............ 
Site Improvement (without Charge for Land) 
Turbine-Electric Generating Facilities 
Research and Development ......... 
Personnel Training and Test Operation .... 
Other Expenses Including Interest during 
SREMEUMMMIME: Cos ss bia cte bbs ascents» 


Total Project Gost: ....6.666500 
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yet on speculation in the press that the re- 
quired high temperature might be produced 
by exploding a small wire through forc- 
ing a high-voltage electric current through 
it. Another suggested method, involving 
the use of elaborate cyclotrons, such as 
the one in Brookhaven, would seem much 
more cumbersome and expensive. 

The new project has apparently been de- 
veloped with much the same effective se- 
crecy as accompanied the original Manhat- 
tan project for the atomic bomb during 
wartime days. The AEC has now revealed 
that varied research projects are under 
way at the University of California, the 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New 
Mexico, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Princeton University, New York Univer- 
sity, etc. 


b pn huge scope of the project and the 
large amounts now being spent seem 
indicated by a description of the work at 
Los Alamos, where the first definitive pro- 
gram got under way in January, 1952. By 
now, “the names of individuals are too 
many to give in detail. . . . electric comput- 
ing machines are in extensive use. The Los 
Alamos branch of the Sherwood project 
has been very fortunate in capturing the 
interest of many brilliant scientists from 
universities in all parts of the country... . 
Since hydrogen bombs exist, the study of 
the controlled release of thermonuclear en- 
ergy might be associated in the public 
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mind with such hazards as tremendous ex- 
plosions, that can be restrained only with 
difficulty. No such hazards seem to be 
present. The main problem seems likely to 
be that of getting enough thermonuclear 
energy back from the material, heated to 
more than 100,000,000 degrees, to re- 
pay the power used to achieve and main- 
tain this high temperature.” 

The major reason for this great ex- 
penditure of time and money by the gov- 
ernment is presumably because of the in- 
exhaustible nature of the fuel and its 
relatively moderate cost as compared with 
that of uranium and thorium. Deuterium 
is present in ocean water in the ratio of 
about one particle out of 6,400. Professor 
Spitzer of Princeton has stated “the deu- 
terium in the ocean waters is sufficient to 
provide many times the present rate of 
world energy consumption for more than 
a billion years.” 


HE difference between “fission” and 

“fusion” was explained in the Octo- 
ber 3rd AEC press conference, with charts 
to illustrate the atomic actions involved. 
(See pages 5-6 of the AEC release.) The 
energy obtainable from the interaction of 
individual atoms of deuterium and triti- 
um (forms of heavy hydrogen) was said 


to be some 4-17,000,000 electron volts. 
There is no radioactive fall out or residue 
with fusion, as there is with fission, al- 
though shielding to protect from radiation 
effects would still be necessary. 


r reply to a question as to what the fu- 
ture discovery of a practical method of 
harnessing fission would do to the rather 
heavy investment in atomic reactors, Ad- 
miral Strauss made the following state- 
ment: 


Since this is such a long-range project 
I believe every dollar that is invested 
in an atomic reactor will have been 
amortized long before this is either 
found to be feasible or infeasible. I 
might add that one of the considerations 
involved in security on this was some 
apprehension that private capital might 
assume that this was more imminent 
than it is. I know from the fact that I 
dealt in private capital for most of my 
life that capital is timid. I have been 
very happy to see the way this has been 
handled and the intelligent way it has 
been examined by those who are advis- 
ing private capital—that it has had no 
adverse effect. It is important to em- 
phasize its very long-range and tentative 
aspects. 





CURRENT YIELD YARDSTICKS 


October 7, 1955 Range 1954 Range 1953 Range 
1955* High Low High Low High Low 


U. S. Long-term Bonds—Taxable .... 2.85% 2.95% 2.62% 2.70% 2.41% 3.15% 2.70% 
Wility® Bonds—Adas..siciccessicvevat- OabS 3.19 2.93 Ke 86 3.43 3.01 
PAC sik pe easaees 3.19 3.22 2.99 3.19 2.92 3.59 3.07 
J Oa OE oo S27 3.28 3.12 3.37 3.11 She 3.23 
|S eee mae rare 3.47 3.48 3:37 372 537 3.94 3.50 
Utility Preferred Stocks— 
High-grade .... 3.96 3.98 3.89 4.09 3.85 4.45 4.01 
Medium-grade . 4.28 4.32 4.19 4.51 4.17 4.87 4.43 
24 Electric Utility Common Stocks .. 4.55 4.58 4.32 5.23 4.50 5.72 5.01 
30 Gas Utility Common Stocks ...... 4.52 4.70 4.29 5.22 4.64 5.66 4.74 


* Approximate date. ; ; ” 
Latest available Moody indices are used for utility bonds and stocks; Standard & Poor’s index 


for government bonds. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


In reference to the amortization of 
atomic reactors, Mr. Strauss indicated his 
opinion that this might extend over a pe- 
riod of some eighteen to twenty-five years. 


¥ 
Methods of Calculating 


Financial Ratios 


HE Irving Trust Company has pre- 

pared a study’ of the methods used 
by five organizations (Fitch, Moody’s, 
Standard & Poor’s, Bear, Stearns & Co., 
and Institutional Utility Service) in com- 
puting capital structure, book value, and 
coverage of charges. 

Some questions which arise in connec- 
tion with capital structure are the follow- 
ing: The premium on preferred stock is 
included in the common stock equity by 
all the services. Regarding bank loans due 
within a year, Fitch and Standard do not 
include this in funded debt, while Moody’s, 
Bear, Stearns, and Institutional do so. 
Where a holding company is involved, 
subsidiary preferred stock is shown as a 
separate percentage of total capital, after 
subsidiary debt and before parent company 
debt, by Fitch, Moody’s, Standard, and 
Institutional, while Bear, Stearns shows it 
as part of consolidated debt. Similar treat- 
ment is accorded the item “minority inter- 
est” by the various services. 

Book value is computed only by Fitch 
and Bear, Stearns. In calculating total 
common stock equity, Fitch includes the 
reserve for contingencies, and also the in- 
surance reserve unless this is earmarked 
for a particular purpose, while Bear, 
Stearns does not do so. Fitch adjusts fig- 
ures for previous years for stock dividends 
of 10 per cent or more. 

Standard does, however, estimate book 
value excluding intangibles. The latter 
include plant acquisition adjustments 


1 Prepared by Miss Walsh, staff assistant, under 
the direction of John F. Childs, vice president. 


(net), unamortized debt discount and ex- 
pense (less premium), discount on capital 
stock, and capital stock expense; the re- 
serve for contingencies and the insurance 
reserve are usually included as part of the 
equity. Bear, Stearns’ method of handling 
intangibles is similar, but it considers “‘oth- 
er deferred debits” an intangible. Where 
the “reserve for deferred federal income 
taxes” (in connection with accelerated 
amortization) is shown as restricted sur- 
plus instead of as a reserve account, Fitch 
would exclude this item from book value 
if the amount involved is material, and 
Standard and Bear, Stearns include the 
item in book value. 


| gemaneniee coverage of interest on long- 
term debt, only Standard and Institu- 
tional calculate this ratio. In figuring the 
ratio “before taxes,” both services add 
back to gross income all federal income 
taxes, including any provision for deferred 
taxes. Standard credits state income taxes, 
but deducts miscellaneous income deduc- 
tions (minor). The two services treat mis- 
cellaneous amortization and amortization 
of 100.5 differently, Institutional deduct- 
ing them from gross income, while Stand- 
ard does not. (In reports to stockholders, 
amortization of 100.5 is sometimes in- 
cluded “above the line” along with operat- 
ing deductions, while in some other cases 
it is included among the fixed charges. ) 

The Irving Trust Company points out 
that some analysts include “other interest 
charges” along with interest on long-term 
debt in computing coverage. This would 
of course be necessary in a “comparison 
sheet” relating to the sale of debentures, 
although even in this case interest on bank 
debt might be excluded. 

Coverage of fixed charges, as distinct 
from coverage of interest, is computed by 
all the services except Bear, Stearns. In 
calculating the ratio before taxes, Moody 
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credits back state income taxes, the same 
as Standard. In general, the two services 
follow the same method except that mis- 
cellaneous amortization (including amor- 
tization of 100.5) is deducted by Moody’s 
either before or after computing the ratio, 
depending on its treatment by the state 
regulatory commission, while Standard 
deducts it after the ratio. As Irving Trust 
Company points out, “there is some ob- 
jection to computing times charges earned 
before income taxes because some of the 
items included in fixed charges do not have 
a claim which comes ahead of the income 
tax claim.” 

Fitch and Moody’s compute fixed 
charges earned after income taxes, the 
methods being generally similar except 
that Fitch usually deducts miscellaneous 
amortization (including amortization of 
100.5) before arriving at gross income. 
Moody’s handles the item as described in 
the previous paragraph. 


igre of fixed charges and pre- 
ferred dividends is reported by all five 
services. Fitch and Moody’s deduct miscel- 
laneous income deductions (minor) from 


= 


gross income after taxes, but Moody’s 
treats amortization of 100.5 in the manner 
indicated above, while Fitch usually de- 
ducts it from gross income. Standard does 
not deduct miscellaneous amortization or 
amortization of 100.5, but Bear, Stearns 
and Institutional do so, and these services 
also include miscellaneous income deduc- 
tions (minor) as a fixed charge. 

The Irving Trust “Bulletin” does not 
comment on the treatment of “interest 
credit on construction” in connection with 
coverage of fixed charges. In the writer’s 
opinion, this is an artificial account and 
does not have any legal significance so 
far as interest charges are concerned. To 
deduct it from the actual fixed charges 
tends to increase the coverage ratio ab- 
normally in some cases. While the item is 
justified by the lag in obtaining earnings 
from new construction, it would seem bet- 
ter practice to place the credit in “miscel- 
laneous income” rather than in fixed 
charges, since it represents theoretically 
allowable earnings (usually 6 per cent on 
new plant cost) and is not strictly an in- 
terest item. Apparently the services have 
not raised this issue, however. 


DATA ON ELECTRIC UTILITY STOCKS 


1954 10/5/55 

Rev. Price Div. 

(Mill.) About Rate 

$230 S Amer. Gas & Elec. ....... 43 $1.80 
35 O Arizona Pub. Serv. ...... 25 1.00 
9 O Arkansas Mo. Power ..... 24 1.24 
27 S Atlantic City Elec. ....... 29 1.06b 
107 S_ Baltimore G. & E. ........ 35 1.60 
5 O Bangor Hydro-Elec. ...... 34 1.80 
4 0° Blak Halis P&L. ...... 27 1.28 
86 S_ Boston Edison ........... 58 2.80 
17 A Calif. Elec. Power ....... 14 70 
17 O Calif. Oregon Power ..... 33 1.60 
7 O Calif.-Pacific Util. ....... 33 1.40 
54S Carolina PP. & L........... 24 1.10 
23 S Cent. Hudson G. & E...... 16 76 
16 0 Gent TLE 2G. ........ 26 1.20 
a0: S Gent OL Lopht ........... 51 2.20 
Bp 3: Seenk SP ©. SB. gcse caer 28 1.40 
10 O Cent. Louisiana Elec. ..... 29 1.40 
30 O Cent. Maine Power ...... 25 1.40 
105 S Cent. & South West ..... 33 1.32 
el OS Ce ee ah 17 92 
95 S CincinnatiG. & E......... 28 1.20 
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Cur- Share Earnings* Price- Divi- Common 
rent Cur. 2 In- 12 Mos. Earns. dend Stock 
Yield Period crease Ended Ratio Pay-out Equity 
42% $2.87** 21% Aug. 15.0 63% 32% 
4.0 1.43 D1 July 175 70 28 
52 1.65 15 June 14.5 75 30 
SJ 1.49 12 Aug. 19.5 71 27 
4.6 1.81 NC July 19.3 88 40 
53 2.18 D2 June 15.6 83 33 
4.7 213 6 July 127 60 26 
48 3.12 5 Dec. 18.6 90 53 
5.0 84 7 June 16.7 83 35 
48 1.97 23 May 16.8 81 37 
4.2 2.20** 4 July 15.0 64 30 
4.6 1.58 14 Aug. 15,2 70 32 
48 1.02 20 June 7 rp 33 
4.6 1.92 39 June 135 63 33 
4.3 3.10 3 Aug. 16.5 71 40 
5.0 223 38 June 12.6 63 33 
48 1.72 17 June 16.9 81 31 
5.6 2.08 12 Aug. 12.0 67 32 
4.0 1.96 17 June 16.8 67 36 
54 132 29 ‘Aug. 129 70 29 
4.3 1.80 10 June 15.6 67 38 
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= : — a pom a se | Srecae _ —— 
ev. Vv. bl rr. n- os. THs. OC. 

( Mill.) (Continued) Aone Rate Yield Period crease Ended Retio poral Equity 
Fae oR SO 16 48h 6.0a 1.08 6 June 14.8 44 40 
Si S Cleve, Bh Mim: ...56.5%: 36 160 4.4 2.11 4 June 17.1 76 42 
Ss © Golo; Cent. Power ....... 25 120 48 1.64 6 June 15:2 73 39 
39 © Golambus & S. 0. E .... 33 1.60 4.8 245 15 June 15.3 74 34 
310 S Commonwealth Edison ... 45 2.00 4.4 2.72 14 June 16.5 74 49 
10 A Community Pub. Serv. .... 24 100% 4.2 1.78 13 June 13:5 56 49 
2 © Goncord Electric ......... 41 240 5.9 2.64 6 Dec. 15.5 91 63 
OO © Connecticut L. & P. ...... 18 .98 5.4 1.13 2 Aug. 15.9 87 38 
19 O Connecticut Power ....... 43 225 52 247 25 June 155 81 41 
474 S Consol. Edison ........... 49 240 49 3.07 7 June 16.0 78 43 
170 S Consumers Power ........ 49 2.20 45 oe 7 Aug. 15:7 71 42 
Ol S DaytonePie Leo ciiscccese 46 200 43 3.09 5 June 14.9 65 37 
os. Delaware P.& Lh. .....2% 37 150 4.1 2.16 8 June 17.1 69 35 
19% S Detroit Edison ........... 36 160 44 2.34 20 ~=s Aug. 15.4 68 45 
HS A Duke Powe? ...... 06506505. 52 200 6.38 3.26 2 June 16.0 61 53 
81 S Duquesne Light .......... 36 180 5.0 2.17 1 June 16.6 83 35 
27 O Eastern Util. Assoc. ...... 36 2.20 6.1 2.42 9 July 14.9 91 36 
2 O Edison Sault Elec. ........ 16 80 5.0 1.13 26 June 14.2 71 49 
TERS CMR 3: U0 Sc 2. | 41 1.60 3.9 2.35 6 July 17.4 68 37 
10 S_ Empire Dist. Elec. ........ 29 140 48 1.91 D9 June 15.2 73 31 
4 O Fitchburg G. & E......... 54 3.00 56 + 326 16 Dec. 16.6 92 53 
38 S Florida Power Corp. ...... 40 160 40 ' 2.07 10 June 19.3 77 28 
7S (SPO ee, soe cv ssieee 35 100 2.9 1.83 32 = June 19.1 55 38 
163 S General Pub. Util. ........ 37 1.80 4.9 2:57 10 June 14.4 66 39 
6 O Green Mt. Power ........ 32 1.80 5.6 2.34 22 Aug 13.7 77 39 
47 S Gulf States Util. ......... 35 140 4.0 2.06 11 Aug 17.0 68 30 
ZO & PMarttord E. Ly 5.6. iccss.. 58: 2:75) 24:7 3.86 16 June 15.0 71 47 
5 © Haverhill Blec............: 41 2157 52 1.95 D35 Dec. 21.0 110 100 
5S S Houston bh. & P. .......... 4] 1.20 2.9 231 15 Aug 17.7 52 40 
7? © Mousatome P:'S:. ...2:.. 6% 24 1.40 5.8 1.58 20 Dec. 52 89 46 
23 SS Wdaho Power ss.c06a%004 28 110 8639 1.80 5 June 15.6 61 35 
70 S Winois Power .......<.:... 53 260 49 3:32 29 July 16.0 78 35 
ow S “Sadianapos FP. & L........ 29 140 48 1.81 13 June 16.0 78 35 
18 S Interstate Power ......... 15 74 49 1.00 8 June 15.0 74 30 
2/7 © tows Blee L. & P. ........ 25 125 5.0 1.94 15 Aug 12.9 64 33 
a) 6S 6fowa-tll Ge EB... 022... 34 e053 2.32 16 Aug 14.7 78 40 
31 S Iowa Power & Lt. ........ 28 1.40 5.0 1.89 3 June 14.8 74 31 
27 © Towa Pub. Service ....... 16 80 5.0 92 — Aug. 17.4 87 33 
12 © towa Souther Util. ...... 23 120: 5§2 1.63 16 =Aug. 14.1 74 35 
os. 6S ‘Kansas Gity ©. & L. ...... 41 180 4.4 2.25 12 Aug. 18.2 80 32 
ao S&S ‘Kansas Gu EF. . 66.0608 27 120 44 1.94 4 Aug. 13.9 62 26 
oo SS: Worsas Pre Ets iis cise 2 1.20 5.2 153 7, June 15.0 78 26 
35 © Kentucky Util. ocsecs 6s: 27 1.28 4.7 2.16 26 June 125 59 34 
6 O Lake Superior D. P. ...... 23 110 48 1.45 3 June 15.9 76 37 
5 O Lawrence Elec. .......... 29 1.60 5.5 140 D25 Dec 20.7 114 63 
77 S ong Island Ltg. ........ 21 1.00 4.8 17 NC Aug. 17.9 85 32 
41 S Louisville G. & E. ........ 53 200 33 3.67 15 June 14.4 54 35 
7 © Howell Elec, Lt. .......5: 58> «30h Sa 3.04 D19 Dec 19.1 109 65 
BO Moyne Bases ssscc eee 29 160 5.5 2.01 D7 Dec 14.4 80 75 
/ © “Madison G: & E......<..... 43 £60 || 3:7 3.20 2 Dec 13.4 50 53 
3 A Maine Pub. Service ...... 19 1.08 57 1.42 13 Aug. 13.4 76 35 
4 O Michigan G. & E......... 43 1.35h 61a 3.43 12. =‘ June 12.5 39 31 
144 S Middle South Util. ........ 31 150 48 217 7 Aug 14.3 69 35 
24 S Minnesota P. & L. ....... 2 120 48 1.89 6 Aug 132 63 35 
2 © BiiseovVattey Ps Si... ces 29 140g 48 2.47 9 Aug 11.7 57 30 
10 A Missouri Pub. Ser. ........ 13 60 46 80 D113 Aug. 16.3 75 29 
5 © Bisson Oil ....6.....65 29 1.36 4.7 1.84 14 = June 15.8 73 36 
31 S Montana Power .......... 40 160 4.0 2.87 9 Aug 13.9 56 34 
122 S New England Elec. ...... 17 .90 533 1.20 5 June 14.2 75 34 
38 O New England G.& E..... 18 1.00 5.6 1.26** DS Aug. 14.3 79 35 
43 O New Orleans P. S. ...... 46 225 49 2.69 3 July 17.1 84 39 
2 O Newport Electric ......... 43 200 47 2.60 5 Aug 16.5 Zh 34 
73 S WN: Y. State Bl © Gas:..... 40 2.00 5.0 2.88 10 Aug 13.9 69 36 
210 S Niagara Mohawk Pr. ..... 32 1.60 5.0 2.19 7 ~~ July 14.6 73 34 
68 O Northern Ind. P. S. ...... 38 1.80 4.7 2.76 20 = Aug. 13.8 65 35 
118 S Northern Sts. Power ..... 18 80 44 1.13 10 June 15.9 71 33 
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_ cities mess on Cur- r: Share Beets, F Sua 000 Come 
ev. ir v. rr r. fo In- 2 ns. 
(Mill.) (Continued) thom Rate Yield Fortes crease Ended Ratio Peg Equity 
9 O Northwestern P. S. ...... 17 .90 5.3 1.34 10 June iZJ 67 27 
0 S Chie Pain «2.55.24... 49 2.20 4.5 3.39 16 Aug. 14.5 65 42 
40 S Oklahoma G. & E........ 37 160 43 2.20 28 ~=©Aug. 16.8 73 30 
14 O Otter Tail Power ......... 30 1.60 53 2.02 4 Aug. 14.9 79 35 
se > Packets @E. ........... 49 2.20 4.5 3.18 18 June 15.4 69 39 
Ue Oe ee oe OS 3 Sree 27 130 48 1.58 D3 May 17.1 82 29 
109 S Penn Power & Lt. ........ 48 2.40 5.0 3.05 8 July 15.7 79 29 
LU OS 0 re 39 1.80 4.6 2.26 4 July 17.3 80 39 
29 O Portland Gen. Elec. ...... 25 1.10 44 1.62 18 Aug. 15.4 68 40 
52 S Potomac Elec. Power .... 23 1.00 4.3 BEA 10 Aug. 18.9 82 36 
63 S Pip. Serv. of Golo. ....... A4 1.80 4.1 2.37 11 June 18.6 76 35 
250 S_ Pub. Serv. El. & Gas .... 32 1.60 5.0 2.19 27 June 14.6 73 31 
62 S Pub. Serv. of Indiana .... 41 2.00 4.9 2.41 3 July 17.0 83 34 
23 O Public Serv. of N. H..... 17 .90 5.3 1.36 36 Aug. 12.5 66 33 
10 O Public Serv. of N. M..... 14 68 4.9 95 37 June 14.7 72 31 
21 S PugetSoundP.&L....... 38 172 4.5 2.20 15 July 17.3 78 58 
49 S Rochester G.& E......... 46 2.24 4.9 3.22 2 June 14.3 70 32 
4 © Rocdand L.& P......... 20 60 3.0 83 36 = Dee. 24.1 is 29 
7 S St. Joseph L.& P......... 25 1.32 5.3 1.74 1 June 14.4 76 41 
39 S San Diego G & E....... 19 80 42 97 D10 July 19.6 82 44 
8 O Sierra Pacific Pr. ........ 23 112 #49 1.50 38 = July 15.3 75 28 
ist 3S So. Calit: Edison ......... 50 240 48 3.10 22 June 16.1 77 36 
34 S So. Carolina E.& G....... 18 90 865.0 1.31 17. June 13.7 69 28 
6 O Southern Colo. Power .... 16 70 844 1.25 2 May 12.8 36 41 
194 S Southern Company....... 20 90 45 1.38 10 Aug. 14.5 65 29 
14 S So. Indiana G. & E........ 4 1.50 4.7 2.33 12 Aug. 3.7 64 34 
4 O So. Nevada Power ....... 18 .80 4.4 1.36 Zz June 152 59 64 
1 O Southern Utah Pr. ....... 15 1.00 6.7 91 3 July 16.5 110 39 
3 O Southwestern E. S. ...... 21 1.08 5.1 1.65 9 May 12.7 61 31 
33 S Southwestern P. S. ....... 26 Ty 54 155 8 July 16.8 85 30 
eo A Pampa Pier. ........5.55 26 100 38 1.50 18 = July 17:3 67 38 
117 S_ Texas Utilities ........... 72 232 32 4.11 17 Aug. 17.5 56 36 
35 S Toledo Edison ........... 16 .70 sot 1.04 20 June 15.4 67 30 
11 O TucsonG. EL. &P.... 28 1.04 37 72 16 June 16.3 60 40 
114 S Union Elec. of Mo. ...... 29 1.40 48 1.69 14 June 17.2 83 36 
28 O United Illuminating ...... 51  2.55¢ 5.0 3.13 8 Dec. 16.3 81 51 
4 O Upper Peninsula Pr. ...... 26 1.40 5.4 222 1 June 11.7 63 31 
32 S Utah Power & Lt. ..... 47 2.20 4.7 3.24 25 Aug. 14.5 68 4] 
9% S Virginia E.& P.......... 39 160 4.1 251 29 ~=s Aug. 15.5 64 36 
23 S Wash. Water Power 37 1.70 4.6 1.99 8 Aug. 18.6 85 35 
116 S West Penn Elec. ......... 26 1.30 5.0 1.99 10 Aug. 13.1 65 28 
64 O West Penn Power .. 49 2.40 4.9 3.14 12 June 15.6 76 33 
10 O Western Lt. & Tel. ... 34 1.80 DS Z.o1 32. = June 13.5 64 27 
22 O Western Mass. Cos....... 43 220 5.1 3.00 6 = July 14.3 73 52 
88 S Wisc. El. Pr. (Cons.) .... 34 1.50 4.4 Za 20 June 15.0 66 39 
35 O Wisconsin P.& L......... 29 1.28 5.1 1.65 4 June 15.2 78 32 
31 S Wisconsin Pub. Serv. ..... 23 1.10 48 1.62 11 July 14.2 68 34 
Averages ........ ; 4.7% 15.6 73% 
Foreign Companies 
186 S American & Foreign Pr... 15 $ .75(e) 5.0% $1.94 D19% June 7.7 39% 48% 
137 A _ Brazilian Trac. L.& P. .. 8 _— — 1.26 D6 Dec. 6.3 — 70 
59 A_ British Columbia Pr. a ae 1.20 3.6 1.62 16 Dec. 20.4 62 28 
16 A Gatineau Power .......... 33 1.20 3.6 1.99 12 Dec. 16.6 60 30 
10 A Quebec Power ............ 30 1.20 4.0 1.56 20 Dec. 19.2 77 44 
45 A Shawinigan Water & Pr... 66 1.45 22 2.84 25 Dec. 232 51 35 


B—Boston Exchange. A—American Stock Exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. 
S—New York Stock Exchange. D—Decrease. *If additional common shares have been recently offered, 
earnings are adjusted to give effect to the offering. Percentage change is in the net income available for 
common stock. **Based on average number of shares. a—Also regular annual 3 per cent stock dividend, 
which is included in the yield. e—Includes 15 cents extra. g—Also 10 per cent stock dividend January 
31, 1955. h—Also 5 per cent stock dividend. +—Estimated. #—Also occasional stock dividend. 
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What Others Think 


Joint Utility-Union University Course 


HAT has been described as one of the 

first instances—if not the first— 
where representatives of both labor and 
management have cosponsored a joint 
study of problems affecting them both, 
has just been brought to a successful con- 
clusion at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The union involved was Local 1260, 
IBEW (AFL), which has contracts with 
both the electric and telephone utilities in 
the islands. When, following negotiations 
late in 1954, representatives of Hawaiian 
Telephone Company proposed to the 
union the cosponsorship of such a study, 
the latter immediately agreed. 

The subjects involved were those of job 
evaluation and systematic wage adminis- 
tration. During the negotiations the rep- 
resentatives of the company and the 
union were unable to agree on certain 
suggested wage changes. The disagree- 
ment was an honest one, and it became 
apparent that a joint instruction on the 
subject of job evaluation might remove 
the misunderstandings which existed. 

In its dealings with the different util- 
ities, Local 1260 had found four different 
job evaluation systems in effect, and it was 
difficult for the members to understand 
how the various wage rates had been ar- 
rived at. A committee was set up, but its 
training was handicapped through having 
to deal with four different methods. 


It was believed that a joint study would 
make clearer the principles involved in job 
evaluation, and make possible a more uni- 
form basis of procedure. 


boners of an instructor was highly 
important, and the sponsors, after 
careful consideration, selected Professor 
Robert D. Gray, director of the industrial 
relations section and professor of eco- 
nomics and industrial relations at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

The West coast specialist visualized at 
once the sinificance of the proposed study, 
and agreed to undertake the task. While 
he conducted classes in which only union 
members had participated, as well as vari- 
ous courses for management personnel, 
he had never taught representatives of 
both at the same time. From information 
he received through the Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors Service at New York, 
it was the first time such a course had been 
conducted anywhere. 

“Tt might seem at first unusual for both 
company and union representatives to 
study job evaluation and systematic wage 
administration together,” he said. “Actu- 
ally, the idea makes a great deal of sense. 
Just as a company must be able to ex- 
plain to some employees why they get 
more or less than others, so a union cov- 
ering a variety of jobs and skills must be 
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prepared to explain to its members why 
some receive more or less pay.” 

The course as he outlined it, focused 
only on certain techniques of determining 
wages, which applied to both management 
and labor. “Both need to understand the 
same multiplication tables, the same alpha- 
bet, the same language,” he said. “As de- 
signed, the course gives both groups the 
same knowledge of facts which both must 
consider in establishing wage rates.” 

From the outset, the program more 
than exceeded the expectations of the 
sponsors. The University of Hawaii 
agreed to co-operate by including it in the 
summer session schedule, and provided 
classroom facilities on the campus. Nine 
representatives of the union enrolled, in- 
cluding the business manager and finan- 
cial secretary of Local 1260, as well as 
the president of Local 1414 located on 
one of the other islands. 


1 toon telephone company invited the 
Hawaiian Electric Company to send 
students, since it, like the former utility, 
had relations with the same union. A sub- 
sidiary of the power company, its supply 
company, was also invited. A total of 
twenty-eight students enrolled, of whom 
eight were from the electric company, 
three from the subsidiary, seven from the 
telephone company, and one from the 
utility on a neighbor island, in addition to 
the nine union representatives. 

Professor Gray arranged the twenty- 
eight in groups of four, each group seated 
around an individual table, with union and 
management representatives sitting at the 
same table. At the close of the first week, 
the students were shuffled to different 
tables, and the same procedure followed 
in the remaining weeks so that each stu- 
dent sat with four different groups dur- 
ing the four weeks. 

As the class progressed and problems 
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were presented, each group acted as a unit 
and held a caucus to decide its answer. A 
spokesman was chosen to give the re- 
sponse, a different one for each caucus. 
Thus all had an opportunity to be heard 
sooner or later. At times differences of 
opinion arose, and it was interesting to 
observe these were between tables, rather 
than between labor and management. 


genes Gray entered into the infor- 
mal spirit of the class, donning an 
aloha shirt and wearing an alarm wrist 
watch which went off at the proper time 
to permit a coffee break at 10 a.m. and 
sounding the end of the session at noon. 

At the initial session he described his 
objective: 

We are trying to look at the great 
variety of problems that are involved 
in setting a wage rate. First of all, it is 
necessary to look at the job description, 
to find out exactly what people are do- 
ing, because one of the assumptions is 
that people should be paid in accord- 
ance with what they are doing on a job. 

The next problem is to find a method 
of determining the relative value of 
jobs, whether two jobs are worth ap- 
proximately the same, or whether one 
is worth more or less than the other. 

Then we must examine the wage 
structure, the kind of plan of wage rates 
to be set up. Questions like range in 
rates, a single rate, progression by merit 
increases, or progression by length of 
service. 

There is the problem of finding out 
what are the prevailing rates in the in- 
dustry and the community. Finally, we 
must decide what is a fair and justifi- 
able rate on a specific job. 


Following the last day’s session, stu- 
dents and instructor adjourned to the 
Princess Kaiulani hotel at Waikiki, where 
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closing ceremonies were enacted. Presi- 
dent Paul S. Bachman of.the university 
presented the class members with certifi- 
cates of graduation, and brief talks were 
made by J. Ballard Atherton, president of 
Hawaiian Telephone Company; Carl J. 
Schiffers, vice president of Hawaiian 
Electric Company; and Walters Eli, 
IBEW international representative. 

“Lots of people in the community were 
amazed we got together on this course,” 
Eli remarked. 


Ma" Horio, shop stewardess at 
Hawaiian Telephone Company, 
presented the instructor with a lei and 
Nora Fujikawa, a telephone force adjust- 
ment supervisor, surprised him with a 


beautiful koa salad bowl and individual 
serving bowls, a gift from the class. 

To make the program complete, Mrs. 
Dorothy Glass, administrative assistant of 
Hawaiian Electric Company, read a job 
description which the class had drawn up 
humorously outlining the particulars and 
specifics of Gray’s own job. 

An indication of how successful it was 
can be found in the fact that numerous 
other Honolulu companies sought to en- 
ter students after it was announced. Al- 
ready some discussion of repeating it or 
a similar course next summer has taken 
place. 

—Ratpu O. BECK, Jr., 
Vice president, Hawaiian 
Telephone Company. 





Alternatives to Public Utility Regulation by Commissions 


N a presentation recently delivered to 
the Public Utilities Association of the 
Virginias, H. Lester Hooker, chairman of 
the Virginia State Corporation Commis- 
sion, finds many reasons to consider public 
utility regulation, as we have it today in 
the United States, a notable success. He 
reminds us that there are alternatives to 
the commission brand of regulation. He 
says: 
... We have, of course, public own- 
ership, either in the form of direct op- 
eration by central government or by lo- 
cal government management, in the 
greater part of the world. This is 
known in England as the socialization 
or nationalization of utility services, al- 
though for some obscure reason of 
semantics the advocates of such a sys- 
tem in the United States prefer not to 
call it by such names in this county... . 
Are there any other alternatives? 
Yes, in some foreign countries, espe- 
cially in Latin America, we have a sort 
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of concession form of utility operation, 
representing investment from _ the 
United States, Belgium, Canada, etc. 
Investment in the utilities by foreign 
capital is permitted by sufferance of the 
sovereign government. Rates are fixed 
by a minister of the government on a 
discretionary basis which might be 
called fiat regulation. And if foreign 
owners become dissatisfied with their 
bargain they can sell out to the govern- 
ment at a price fixed by that govern- 
ment. In some cases, such as in Argen- 
tina, the government has acted first and 
expropriated the properties. 


— Wegpingee one regulation, as practiced in 
the United States, and perhaps Can- 
ada, is quite unlike what exists in other 
areas, as Judge Hooker points out. And 
the fact that the United States has been 
able to retain utility industries as part of 
the free enterprise system, and the fact 
that other countries, for the most part, 
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have not succeeded in doing this, certainly 
indicates a most persuasive degree of suc- 
cess for the so-called American brand of 
utility regulation. 

Reasons for this success are many, in 
the view of Judge Hooker. But he adds: 


... the unique characteristic of com- 
mission regulation which we do not find 
in the alternative forms of utility oper- 
ation or control. . . . is its elasticity. 
... the product of trial and error. It is 
something which apparently refuses to 


be bound by any formula but it always 
somehow eventually aligns itself with 
general standards of reasonableness. 


Judge Hooker admits that there have 
been variations and deviations, political 
crises, scandals, and investigations, but in- 
sists that not one single state has ever 
abolished its regulatory agency or con- 
ceded that it had failed as an institution 
for controlling utility services in the pub- 
lic interest. This, the Virginia chairman 
maintains, is a pretty good record. 





The Interstate Pipeline Company as Natural Gas Producer 


— uncertain, the regulatory status 
of the producer of natural gas, 
whether pipeline or independent, is still 
generating substantial interest, not only in 
the United States, but in Canada. It has 
not been so often stated, in recent months, 
but pipelines engaged in the production 
phase of the industry have been subject 
to much regulatory uncertainty. And as 
W. E. Mueller, president of the Colorado 
Interstate Gas Company, told his audi- 
ence, including representatives of the 
Canadian gas industry, at a meeting of the 
Independent Natural Gas Association in 
Jasper Park, Canada, last month, the ex- 
perience of the pipelines constitutes a valid 
and telling argument against federal reg- 
ulation of the production phase, especially 
the so-called utility rate base method of 
regulation. 

Mr. Mueller noted that prior to April 
15, 1954, when the Federal Power Com- 
mission, in a rate proceeding affecting 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company, 
established a policy designed to encour- 
age pipelines to explore for natural gas 
and to increase their own reserves, the 
commission had followed a rate base ap- 
proach in pricing the gas produced by 
transmission companies from their own 
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reserves. The effect of this early policy 
was to allow such companies to recover 
only their production costs, together with 
a utility rate of return on their invest- 
ment in such reserves. It resulted in a val- 
uation of owned production of transmis- 
sion companies far below the reasonable 
or market value of the gas produced. In 
the experience of Colorado Interstate, 
which had reserves of this sort, the former 
policy of FPC was to value production 
from the reserves at about 24 cents per 
Mcf, while independent producers in the 
same field were receiving 10 to 12 cents 
per Mcf. 
The pipeline executive remarked : 


The inequity of such a policy is ob- 
vious. The practical result was to drive 
transmission companies from the pro- 
duction business or to prevent them 
from entering it in the first place. Colo- 
rado Interstate’s proportion of owned 
reserves steadily decreased during the 
past eight years from 100 per cent to 
less than 50 per cent. 

In its decision of April 15, 1954, the 
commission adopted a new policy per- 
mitting Panhandle Eastern to recover 
for its own production the weighted 
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“THOSE FELLAS MUST EAT PRETTY WELL” 


average arm’s-length price of gas at the 
wellhead in the fields where its gas was 
produced. . . . the commission’s de- 
cision was a correct and farsighted one 
and a significant step forward in regu- 
latory thinking. However, it has been 
appealed and decision is pending in the 
United States court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia. 


Mr. Mueller’s opinion, the effects of 
the rate base method in pricing pipe- 
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line production prior to the Panhandle 
Eastern decision clearly shows what hap- 
pens to gas supply under that method of 
regulation. It discouraged the acquisition 
of reserves by both established and newly 
organized transmission companies. The 
older companies were actually encouraged 
to get out of the production business and 
newer companies were prevented from en- 
tering it. What Mr. Mueller sees as a 
shortsighted policy resulted in a marked 
decrease in pipeline-owned supply, 
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amounting today to only a small portion 
of our country’s total reserves. 

The basic mistake, said the pipeline of- 
ficial, was the application of the rate base 
method to production properties. While 
this method may be generally conceded to 
be proper when applied to transmission 
facilities, the Federal Power Commission 
does not now seek to apply it to gas pro- 
duction properties, because it may feel that 
it cannot at the same time maintain sup- 
ply. The problem lies in the source of nat- 
ural gas, according to the speaker. It is a 
depletable resource, which is becoming 
more difficult and expensive to find in the 
face of an ever-increasing demand. 


M* MUELLER believes that people who 
take an honest look at what has hap- 
pened to pipeline-owned supply under past 
regulation will find it crystal clear that 
the same type of regulation should not 
be applied to the independent producer. 
And, as he pointed out, the Harris Bill, 
passed by the House in the last session of 
Congress and reported favorably by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
would in fact remove the independent pro- 
ducer from utility-type regulation by FPC. 
In its broader application, it also confirms 
the reasoning that the pipeline official feels 
was central to the Panhandle Eastern de- 
cision, providing that transmission com- 
panies should receive a reasonable market 
price for their own production. If the 
Harris Bill fails to pass, Mr. Mueller feels, 
just as certainly as pipeline-owned supply 
has diminished, so will the present really 
important supply now owned by independ- 
ent producers diminish year by year, 
especially if the rate base method of reg- 
ulation is applied to it. The speaker added : 


Even under conditions in which the 
independent producer has been free 
from regulation, over-all gas reserves 
in the United States, in terms of years 
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of supply, have decreased. In other 
words, producers unhampered by regu- 
lation have not been able to find new 
reserves fast enough to keep pace with 
consumption. 

In spite of this record, we still have 
with us vigorous proponents of the rate 
base method of regulation of gas pro- 
duction. They would even extend it to 
independent producers. I believe the 
consequences of following their ideas 
would be serious indeed, to distributors 
and consumers as well as transmission 
companies. 


A’ supply decreases, Mr. Mueller stated, 
price will increase irrespective of the 
type of regulation or pricing policy then 
in vogue. Prices will stabilize or become 
lower to the extent that supply becomes 
equal to or overtakes demand. It was the 
speaker’s belief that the situation on gas 
supply and price “‘is basically that simple.” 
As he went on to say, 


A fair and proper application of the 
principles of the Panhandle Eastern de- 
cision and of the Harris Bill, if it is 
enacted, is essential if their objectives 
are to be obtained. Otherwise, there 
could be a partial or almost complete 
dissipation of these principles in actual 
application. For example, the thought 
may be advanced that pipeline compa- 
nies having their own supply should 
consider the acceptance of a lower rate 
of return on their transmission facil- 
ities than would otherwise be applicable 
to them. Also, that if they receive a fair 
field price for their own gas, they should 
not receive the related federal income 
tax benefits. Any such treatment will 
nullify the principles adopted by the 
Federal Power Commission in its Pan- 
handle Eastern decision. 


The speaker insisted that if transmis- 
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sion companies are to be encouraged to 
explore for and acquire their own gas re- 
serves, they must have the benefit of tax 
deductions related to the production func- 
tion; namely, intangible drilling costs and 
percentage depletion. In this view, the al- 
lowance of field price and the tax benefits 
go hand in hand. Field price, without 
proper tax allocations, Mr. Mueller stated, 
will not provide the economic incentive 
for exploration and development of addi- 
tional gas reserves. Further, income tax 
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deductions must be assigned to the func- 
tions to which the charges or benefits re- 
late. As pointed out, deductions for in- 
tangible drilling and percentage depletion 
have nothing to do with transmission cost 
of service. They relate to production only, 
and, in the speaker’s opinion, should be so 
assigned. His conclusion was that if pipe- 
line companies are to be encouraged to 
maintain and improve their owned supply, 
they must receive the same treatment as 
the independent producer. 





The “Federal Power or None” Policy 


i hen problem of increasing the power 
supply of the Pacific Northwest can- 
not logically be said to be a controversy 
between public and private power. As 
Under Secretary of the Interior Clarence 
A. Davis told a group of Lane county Re- 
publican women in Eugene, Oregon, last 
month, the municipal power operation 
owned and controlled by the people of that 
city is just as “public” as is the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration or the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The difference, 
he said, is that it is controlled by the peo- 
ple who use its output, who provide the 
money for its expansion, and who are the 
beneficiaries of its operations. 
Then Mr. Davis restated the issue: 


The constant endeavor of the feder- 
alizers and the socializers to paint this 
power problem as a contest between a 
beneficent federal government on the 
one side and a wicked monster which 
they call the power trust on the other 
is so much political hogwash. The issue 
is between those who insist on federal 
power or none on the one side and those 
who believe in a combination of fed- 
eral, state, and local power on the other 

. . the real problem is to see that 
the power needs are met. 





The speaker felt that in the interests of 
accuracy, it is worth while to trace the 
historical development of federal power 
operations. Since providing electricity is 
not a Constitution-delegated power, it has 
grown up, mainly as a by-product, out of 
other programs for the development of 
natural resources, the reclamation of land, 
the exercise of the power of Congress 
over navigation, and construction for the 
national defense. In fact, as Mr. Davis 
took pains to point out, the program of 
reclamation and water development has its 
roots deep in the Republican party. It was 
President Theodore Roosevelt who spon- 
sored, and a Republican Congress which 
passed, the Reclamation Act of 1902. Un- 
der a Republican program and leadership, 
the first federal power law was enacted in 
1906. This authorized the Secretary of 
Interior, when it appeared to be advan- 
tageous to do so, to provide for the in- 
stallation of hydroelectric works in recla- 
mation dams, either to lease the water- 
power privileges to private individuals, 
states, or municipalities for development, 
or to develop them as federal projects, and 
if they were developed as federal projects, 
to sell the electrical output of such dams, 
“giving preference to municipalities and 
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public bodies,” and to use the proceeds to 
help pay for the project. In the view of 
Mr. Davis, the purpose of such a law was 
obvious. It merely attempted to pass back 
as far as possible to the taxpayers a pref- 
erential right to the power produced by 
the project which taxes made possible. 


| Becwd law remained intact upon the 
federal statutes from 1906 until 1937 
as the federal power policy, the Interior 
Department official declared, and it was 
not until 1937, at the height of the New 
Deal, that a different policy was adopted 
in the Bonneville Act to provide, not for 
the preferential sale of power to tax-col- 
lecting agencies, such as municipalities, to 
help ease the tax burden, but was amended 
to provide that the power should be sold 
preferentially to nonprofit marketing 
agencies. It is the speaker’s belief that this 
policy was responsible for the exclusion 
from the federal power market, except at 
the bottom of the totem pole, those per- 
sons in large areas of the country which 
choose to be served their electricity by 
means other than a government or non- 
profit agency. Mr. Davis continued : 


What happened in the intervening 
years between 1906 and 1953? What 
was our national power policy during 
that time? Was it a policy of having 
the federal government build all the 
dams on all the streams and install all 
the electric facilities? You may be sur- 
prised to know that during that period 
of time the federal government was not 
building all the power plants. In many 
cases it was operating on a partnership 
basis with states, municipalities, and 
private corporations, to the extent that 
during that time there were 27 partner- 
ship projects constructed in 13 states, 
where the federal government built the 
dam and leased the power privileges to 
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municipalities, to private corporations, 
to industrial concerns, and to all kinds 
of people who stood ready and willing 
to put up the money to build the elec- 
trical aspects of the project. 

... of these 27 projects 12 of them 
were built during Republican adminis- 
trations, 15 of them were built under 
Democrat administrations. 


The speaker went on to show that six 
of the projects were built during the New 
Deal and three during the Fair Deal ad- 
ministrations. He suggested that the part- 
nership policy contrary to the belief of 
most is actually a historic policy of Demo- 
cratic administrations, though today Dem- 
ocrats are apt to call it a betrayal of the 
national interest, a giveaway, or similar 
other terms. 


WwW this by way of background, Mr. 
Davis was prepared to look at the 
power problem of the Pacific Northwest, 
where according to the best figures avail- 
able some 4,000,000 additional kilowatts 
of electric energy will be needed by 1961 
and perhaps 6,000,000 in the next ten 
years. The question is, the speaker in- 
sisted, to get those kilowatts most quickly 
and at the lowest possible costs and with 
the greatest benefits to the people of the 
area. 

As Mr. Davis compared the positions 
taken by the two political parties today 
on this issue: 


Our position is that the needs of this 
rapidly growing area are tremendous; 
that it will require the best efforts of all 
of us, federal, state, and local, to meet 
those needs; that the problem is to fur- 
nish a power supply and we ought not 
cast a wet blanket on any reasonable 
method of augmenting that power sup- 
ply ; that the federal government should 
continue to participate in that program; 
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that the need is so great and time so 
pressing that we should utilize all of the 
resources of all of us to be sure we meet 
that need. 

On the other hand, the views of the 
federalizers on the issue are quite clear. 
They believe that the federal govern- 
ment should have an exclusive monopoly 
of hydroelectric power in this region, 
that it should build all these dams and 

















that for any one else to be let do so is a 
giveaway ; second, that the federal gov- 
erment has an obligation to supply the 
electric power for this region (where 
it got that obligation is not made clear) ; 
and third, that the federal government 
can meet the situation bigger, better, 
quicker, and cheaper than anyone else. 

Our position, then, is that of the 
maximum development of the resources 
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of the Northwest; that ours is the meth- 
od which will utilize all of the potential- 
ities of all of us. Theirs is the method 
of a narrow restriction to a single source 
—the federal government—and failing 
in that, a power shortage in the North- 
west. 


HOSE who have advocated a program 
of all-federal construction, Mr. 
Davis declared, have not succeeded in 
coming home from Washington with the 
money, though they have, in the last ten 
years, received approximately 40 per cent 
of all the money appropriated for hydro- 
electric development. 

According to statistics compiled by 
a joint committee representing the pub- 
lic power agencies of the Pacific North- 
west states, the cities of Seattle and Ta- 
coma, and the private utilities of the re- 
gion, it is agreed that approximately $3 
billion in the next ten years will be needed 
to provide an adequate power supply for 
the region. This amounts to an average of 
$300,000,000 a year. 

There is a decided contrast between 
this amount and actual appropriations. 
The Interior official remarked that the 
last Congress appropriated the required 
amounts to keep work in progress toward 
completion of Chief Joseph, McNary, and 
The Dalles. But as to new proposals, Con- 
gress was much less ready to spend large 
sums. Only appropriations for new proj- 
ects were $500,000 for planning of the 
Cougar project; $310,000 for the Hills 
Creek planning ; $100,000 for planning of 
the Green Peter project; $500,000 for 
further planning of the John Day project ; 
and $1,000,000 for further planning and 
construction of Ice Harbor. Though these 
figures sound like a lot of money, the 
speaker admitted, they actually amount to 
a little more than $2,000,000 as compared 
with the $300,000,000 estimated to be 
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the annual requirement of the region. 
The speaker looked to the over-all budg- 
ets of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Army Corps of Engineers to complete the 
picture. In 1950, the appropriations of the 
Reclamation Bureau for power features 
in the Columbia basin constituted 29 per 
cent of the bureau-wide appropriations. 
In 1951, they constituted 29 per cent. In 
1952, 25 per cent; 1953, 25 per cent ; 1954, 
34 per cent ; 1955, 24 per cent; and in 1956 
only 21 per cent. The proportion of Army 
Engineers’ funds allocated to the Columbia 
basin has likewise diminished from 40 per 
cent in 1954 to 17 per cent in 1956. To this 
administration spokesman, these diminish- 
ing percentages go far to discredit the 
claims of those who hope to have the fed- 
eral government build all of the power 
facilities in the Columbia basin. At the 
present rate of appropriation it would take 
the federal government one hundred years 
to provide for the expected growth of 
power needs in the next six months. 


Ox the other hand, Mr. Davis declared, 
“There is now ready and waiting by lo- 
cal public agencies and private companies 
in the Northwest under our program of 
co-operation an adequate power supply for 
this region which these local people are 
willing to start building immediately if 
they are not blockaded and stopped by 
opposition of local political interests.” 

As examples of local enterprise and 
initiative, the following planned projects 
were mentioned : 

1. Development of the Cougar project, 
providing $11,000,000 of nonfederal 
money and 25,000 kilowatts of electric 
capacity. 

2. Company financing of the federal 
construction of the John Day project 
power features—$275,000,000 of nonfed- 
eral money. 

3. Construction of the Green Peter 
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project power facilities by local financing. 

4. City of Tacoma has requested an 
FPC license to construct projects on the 
Cowlitz with installed capacities of 300,- 
000 kilowatts. 

5. City of Seattle has received an FPC 
permit to investigate construction of a 
project on the Pend Oreille, planned ca- 
pacity of 265,000 kilowatts. 

6. Puget Sound Power & Light Com- 
pany has received FPC permits to investi- 
gate a project possibility on the Upper 
Baker for 85,000 kilowatts. 


7. Chelan County Public Utility Dis- 
trict has received preliminary FPC per- 
mits for the Rocky Reach project which 
would provide 585,000 kilowatts, and 
Grant County Public Utility District has 
received permits to proceed with the con- 
struction of Priest Rapids, having a ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 kilowatts. 

Such examples of local initiative, the 
speaker maintained, show that the region, 
if unobstructed by those who want federal 
power or none, can carry its own respon- 
sibility and manage its own affairs. 





Notes on Recent Publications 


Years of man-hours and millions of dollars 
are currently being invested in electronic 
data-processing systems by pioneer firms. 
These and other companies are assem- 
bling answers to questions about manage- 
ment experience with electronic data proc- 
essing. 

This new American Management As- 
sociation publication is a comprehensive 
report to management on the latest devel- 
opments in “the office revolution.” This 
timely volume describes graphically how 
automatic data processing offers unpar- 
alleled speed, accuracy, controls, and sav- 
ings for industry. It gives specific, prac- 
tical information on: how to determine 
whether a company should adopt electron- 
ic data processing ; how to plan the instal- 
lation of an electronic data-processing 
system; what automatic data-processing 
equipment is available; how progressive 
companies are now using electronic data 
processing in such specific fields as cus- 
tomer and general accounting, production 
planning and labor budgeting, materials 
handling, etc. 

Also included are reports of company 
experience with small, medium, and large 
computers, a summary of the evolution of 
data processing and its effect on company 
organization, a forecast of future devel- 
opments in electronics, and glossary of 
programming terms. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING IN IN- 
pustry : A Case Book of Management Ex- 
perience. Published by the American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd street, 
New York 36, New York. 256 pages. Price 
$7.75 (AMA members, $5.75). 


Durinc mid-August, Secretary of the Interi- 
or McKay announced that a synthesis 
gas with a high heating value, and with 
most of the characteristics of natural gas, 
had been produced on a laboratory scale. 
This synthesis gas is a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen which has had its 
Btu content increased by passing the gas 
over a nickel-alloy catalyst. 

A brief announcement of this appear- 
ing elsewhere in the press has created a 
stir in gas industry circles. The too-brief 
description provided little in the way of 
definite information leading to the proper 
source for additional reference. The 
source is a Bureau of Mines Report of 
Investigations (5137), entitled “The Syn- 
thesis of Methane” by Greyson, Demeter, 
Schlesinger, Johnson, Jonakin, and My- 
ers. It was published in July, 1955, by the 
Department of Interior and released early 
in August. Copies of the report, a 50-page, 
paper-bound folio, are available from the 
Department of Interior, Washington 25, 
**. 
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Utility Group Meets 


7 B. Potter, administrative vice 
president, Monongahela Power Com- 
pany, Fairmont, West Virginia, was elect- 
ed president of the Public Utilities Asso- 
ciation of the Virginias at the group’s 
thirty-seventh annual meeting at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, last 
month. He succeeded A. J. Bowen, divi- 
sion manager, Northern Virginia Power 
Company, as head of the regional organi- 
zation of electric and gas companies in 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Other officers elected by the association 
include William J. Stewart, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Wheeling Electric Com- 
pany, Wheeling, West Virginia, who suc- 
ceeded Potter as first vice president. John 
C. Parrott, president, Roanoke Gas Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia, was elected sec- 
ond vice president. W. J. Keehne and J. 
D. Murray, both of Appalachian Electric 
Power Company, Roanoke, Virginia, 
were elected treasurer and assistant treas- 
urer. Robert W. McKinnon, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, was re-elected executive secre- 
tary. 

Over 400 delegates attending the gath- 
ering heard H. Lester Hooker, chairman 
of the Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission, Richmond, describe the American 
system of commission regulation of pri- 
vately owned utility companies as the 
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The March of 
Events 


“bulwark between private enterprise and 
socialization of all utilities!” In a discus- 
sion of current trends in utility regulation, 
he pointed out that the “American plan” 
of governmental regulation of privately 
operated utilities has produced a far great- 
er volume of utility services at lower cost 
than any of the nationalized systems in 
other parts of the world. He urged that 
U. S. regulatory agencies be kept flexible 
in order to deal with changing problems in 
utility operation. (See, also, page 741.) 

Paul D. Brooks, vice president in charge 
of sales, American Gas & Electric Service 
Corporation, New York, told the confer- 
ence that the business outlook for utilities 
has never been so good as it is today, pro- 
viding they take advantage of their sales 
opportunities. He cited the low market sat- 
urations of numerous electric appliances 
such as ranges, hot water heaters, clothes 
dryers, and others as the key to future load 
growth for the electric companies. The 
electric heat pump holds the greatest 
promise for building load in the near fu- 
ture, he said. 

Francis X. Welch, editor, Pustic 
Utiuities ForTNIGHTLY, Washington, 
speaking on the public relations aspects of 
utility regulation, said that the American 
public needs to be taught that the consum- 
ers’ interest is very adequately protected 
by our system of regulation of public utili- 
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ties. He pointed out that the public is 
largely unaware that utility services and 
charges are regulated and that, in fact, 
they represent today’s biggest bargain in 
the family budget. He said that it is the 
utility industry’s responsibility to under- 
take the necessary educational job because 
the regulatory commissions themselves 
cannot do it. An intensive program to ex- 
plain the function of utility regulation to 
the people might go a long way in solving 
the industry’s problems in combating the 
propaganda of public power advocates, he 
pointed out. 

Charles R. Sligh, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, presented the NAM plan for 
reducing discriminatory income taxes on 
both corporate and individual incomes to a 
maximum of 35 per cent without loss of 
revenue to the federal government. He 
said the job could be accomplished in five 
years by intermediate steps and that the 
rising national productivity would offset 
the loss of taxes for the government. 


Dixon-Yates Contract 

Settlement Delayed 
HE Atomic Energy Commission was 
recently reported to be holding up set- 
tlement of cancellation charges on the 
Dixon-Yates contract because “there may 
be a question” as to whether or not the 

contract was valid in the first place. 

This was disclosed by AEC Chairman 
Lewis Strauss in a letter to Senator An- 
derson (Democrat, New Mexico), chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. Mr. Anderson 
said language of the Strauss letter meant 
to him that the AEC has “acknowledged 
some doubt exists as to the government’s 
obligation to pay Dixon-Yates anything 

under the controversial contract.” 
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The Senator said earlier this year the 
AEC did not have a contract with Dixon- 
Yates “because of the way it was entered 
into.” He said the government should re- 
fuse to pay any cancellation costs, thus 
forcing the issue into court where the con- 
tract could be properly tested. 


Power Policy Hearings Held 


He investigators recently called In- 
terior Department officials for a 
hearing on the administration’s power 
policies. 

Assistant Interior Secretary Fred G. 
Aandahl, Bonneville Power Administrator 
William A. Pearl, Southeastern Power 
Administrator Charles W. Leavy, South- 
western Power Administrator Douglas G. 
Wright, and H. T. Nelson, Reclamation 
Bureau regional director for Idaho were 
scheduled to appear. 

Chairman Earl Chudoff (Democrat, 
Pennsylvania) has charged that the ad- 
ministration, in the sale of federal power, 
is favoring private utilities at the expense 
of co-operatives, municipalities, and other 
customers which by law are supposed to 
have preference. 

The department officials were called to 
answer complaints from co-operatives and 
other preference customers, who told the 
subcommittee of their troubles at hearings 
in Springfield, Missouri; Atlanta; Denver ; 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; and San Francisco. 

One of the principal issues raised by the 
subcommittee involved the government’s 
adoption without change of 11 out of 13 
revisions in regulations proposed by Her- 
man C. Kruse, Washington representative 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 


ATA Officers Elected 


— F. THoma, president of the 
Niagara Frontier Transit System, 
Inc., recently was elected president of the 
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American Transit Association. He suc- 
ceeded Donald C. Hyde, general manager 
of the Cleveland Transit System. 

Paul O. Dittmar, president of the South 
Suburban Safe Way Lines, Inc., of Har- 
vey, Illinois, was elected vice president. 


John E. McCarthy, president of the New 
York City Omnibus Corporation, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Some 1,200 delegates attended the sev- 
enty-fourth session of the ATA held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, late last month. 


Connecticut 


Movers Put under Commission 
Regulations 
aga law, requiring household goods 
movers operating within a city or 
town to be subject to the state public utili- 
ties commission regulations, went into ef- 
fect recently. About 300 intracity house- 
hold goods movers were affected. Previ- 
ously, intracity movers were not subject to 
commission regulations. 


Now they will have to obtain a commis- 
sion certificate granting them permission 
to operate within their specified area. 
Rates and charges of the movers will be 
subject to commission regulation. 

The “between-city” household goods 
movers, numbering about 215, have been 
under commission regulations for some 
time. The intercity movers will continue to 
conduct their operations within specified 
areas, called “zones.” 


Florida 


Local Utility Levy Adopted 

AS ordinance providing for the reim- 

position next January Ist of a 10 per 
cent municipal tax on utilities, including 
electric, gas, and telephone service, was 
adopted last month by the city council of 
Jacksonville. 

Under the measure, a levy of 10 per cent 
will be charged to consumers of electricity 
and gas or users of telephone services with 
monthly bills of $500 or less. A 5 per cent 
charge will be applied against the next $1,- 
000 of utility purchases, and 1 per cent on 
all purchases in excess of $2,000. The 
seller of the utility services will be re- 


quired to collect the tax and remit to the 
city by the fifteenth of each month. 

Revenue from the tax will go into a spe- 
cial fund, dedicated “solely and exclu- 
sively” to such capital improvements as 
constructing and extending streets, sani- 
tary sewers, storm sewers, and others “as 
shall be set forth in the annual budget of 
the city.” The tax funds also may be used 
for the retirement of bonds issued for such 
projects. 

A similar tax had been in effect in Jack- 
sonville for some three years before it was 
repealed in March, 1951. It produced about 
$1,400,000 in annual revenue. 


Illinois 


Transit Modernization 
Program Announced 


A NEW 5-year modernization program 
calling for the purchase of 410 mod- 
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ern elevated-subway cars and 400 motor- 
buses at a cost of approximately $29,000,- 
000 was announced this month by the 
Chicago Transit Authority. 














The expenditure would be in addition to 
$95,000,000 spent on modernization of 
Chicago’s local transportation system since 
the CTA was created in 1945 to take over 
the former private properties. 

Virgil E. Gunlock, CTA chairman, said 
the 410 new elevated-subway cars would 
bring about complete modernization of 
equipment on the rapid transit system. 
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Most of the 400 new buses would be ac- 
quired in the normal program of replac- 
ing old equipment as it wears out. 

Gunlock said some of the new buses 
may replace streetcars now operating on 
three routes. These three routes represent 
the only vestige of a vast streetcar system 
which less than ten years ago carried most 
of the city’s transit riders. 


Missouri 


Transit Strike Ended 


FL bus and streetcar operators on Oc- 

tober 14th gave up their 4-day strike 

against the Public Service Company and 
voted to return to work immediately. 

The decision was announced by union 
leaders after a 2-hour closed meeting of 
the membership. 

Governor Phil M. Donnelly had ordered 
state seizure of the St. Louis Public Serv- 
ice Company to terminate a strike called 
by American Federation of Labor opera- 
tors on October 10th. 

The governor acted under provisions of 
the King-Thompson Act, which permits 
state seizure of utilities when a strike im- 
perils the “‘public interest, health, and wel- 
fare.” In a telegram to the company and 


the union, Donnelly directed Daniel C. 
Rogers, chairman of the state mediation 
board, to administer the seizure authority. 
He also directed all officers and members 
of the union, the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway, and 
Motor Coach Employees, Local 788, to 
comply with the seizure by resuming nor- 
mal operation of transportation service. 

The streetcar and bus operators, how- 
ever, voted to remain on strike. The gov- 
ernor immediately sent State Attorney 
General John M. Dalton and three aides to 
St. Louis “to take the legal action neces- 
sary for the protection of the public in- 
terest.” The state attorney general filed a 
damage suit demanding $10,000-a-day 
penalties against the union. 


Nebraska 


Rurals Consider Power Plant 
— possibility of an electrical generat- 
ing plant being built by rural power 
districts in southeastern Nebraska recently 
entered the state’s power picture. Lester 
Trussell of Beatrice, manager of the Nor- 
ris Rural Public Power District serving 
Gage, Lancaster, Saline, Jefferson, and 
Thayer counties, said the advisability of 
such a move was being studied. 
He reported that this might be done 
jointly by-several rural districts in south- 
eastern Nebraska. Another possibility, he 





said, is that southeastern districts might 
join with a group of rurals in northeast- 
ern Nebraska which have plans under way 
for a plant there. 

Power leaders of the state have agreed 
that the southeastern section should have 
a source of power within the area. 

Plans for a plant to be built by the Ne- 
braska Public Power System near Beatrice 
were abandoned when the NPPS was un- 
able to get satisfactory financing. An 
atomic energy plant proposed by Consum- 
ers Public Power District reportedly is 
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slated for the Lincoln-Beatrice area but it 
has not been approved by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Trussell said studies were being made to 
see if further investigation of the south- 
eastern rural plant was justified. If the 
idea is found to be feasible, he said, engi- 


neers would be hired to make further 
studies. 

Citing the deadlock in the state’s power 
controversy, Trussell commented that it 
had reached the point “that the rurals will 
have to do something to assure themselves 
a supply of power.” 


Texas 


Private Motoring Cost Cited 


cost eighteen Dallas motorists 129.1 
per cent more to drive an automobile 
to and from work in the downtown area 
than to use Dallas Transit Company fa- 
cilities, according to a recent report. 

The report covered oil, gas, and parking 
expenditures of the eighteen motorists 
who participated for thirty days in the 
transit company’s “operation audit.” 

The eighteen motorists spent a total of 
$523.77 for gas, oil, and parking during 
the 30-day period. Transit bus or trolley 
expenditures during the period would have 
totaled $228.60. During the 30-day test, 
the motorists kept day-to-day records on 
gas, oil, and parking expenses involved in 
driving to and from their residences in 
widely scattered areas of the city. 


Electric Rates Cut 


— ensanas with November billing, con- 
sumers of electrical power in Texas 
City will pay from 15 to 30 per cent less, 
due to adoption by the city council of a 
new rate ordinance. 

The new rate cuts the home owner’s cost 
25 cents on consumption of up to 125 kilo- 
watts monthly and as much as $2.25 per 
month for consumption of 500 or more 
kilowatts. 

The council rejected a request by the 
utility that the rate be raised only on notice 
from the company to the city. Any in- 
creases, Community Public Service Com- 
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pany said, would have to stem from high- 
er fuel costs to the company. Instead, the 
council adopted a resolution whereby pub- 
lic hearings would have to be held to per- 
mit any further changes in rates. 


Tennessee Gas Wins Refund 


HE Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 

pany recently won a district court 
award of $1,140,906 for recovery of taxes 
paid under Texas’ invalidated natural gas 
“gathering” tax. District Judge Jack 
Roberts held that the company paid the 
tax involuntarily, even though it did not 
make formal protest. Other companies 
paid a total of more than $6,000,000 in a 
like manner. 

The state legislature gave them permis- 
sion to sue the state for recovery of the 
taxes when the U. S. Supreme Court held 
in 1953 the Texas “gathering” tax was an 
unconstitutional burden on_ interstate 
commerce. 

Attorney General John Ben Shepperd 
was said to be planning to appeal Judge 
Roberts’ decision in the Tennessee Gas 
Case. If the trial court decision stands, 
however, the legislature will be asked to re- 
pay the company. The money paid under 
the gathering taxes already has been spent 
by the state. 

Gas companies paid nearly $30,000,000 
of taxes under protests and recovered it 
after the Supreme Court decision. The 
$6,000,000 represented taxes paid with- 
out protests. 
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Progress of Regulation 
Regulatory Trends 


a utility company is entitled to an allowance, as a deduction from 
revenues, for taxes paid in various communities. Ordinarily, no attempt 
is made to analyze the general tax situation in each community. Impositions 
by a municipality may, however, call for special treatment in order to pre- 
vent the imposition of an unfair burden on other communities in the system. 
The Missouri commission, in a recent rate proceeding, explained the situation 
in this way: Assuming a company has exchanges in Cities A and B and City 
A levies a license tax amounting to $2,500 whereas City B levies no tax, 
should telephone users in City B pay rates based on operating expenses in- 
cluding or excluding this amount? The rate of return will be the same in 
either case, the only difference being which telephone users bear this expense. 
Stockholders have no financial interest since rates must be sufficient to cover 
all expenses, including taxes. Re Western Light & Teleph. Co. Case No. 
12,976, August 2, 1955. 





Special Municipal Levies to Be Borne Locally 


The Western Light & Telephone Company had applied for a telephone rate 
increase and for authority to pass on special taxes to subscribers in the cities 
and towns where levied. Twenty-five cities and towns were imposing such taxes 
in amounts ranging from a flat rate up to 5 per cent of the gross revenues of 
the exchange. Such a tax is altogether different from general taxes assessed 
against all of the property owned by a utility, or income taxes assessed against 
a company’s income from all operations. A license tax is assessed wholly as 
a revenue-producing measure for a particular city or town, and the company’s 
system-wide operations are not benefited. For that reason, the commission de- 
cided, it should not be included as an operating expense to be borne by parties 
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receiving no benefit from it, but should be assessed against patrons in cities 
imposing the tax. 

The commission referred to a state supreme court decision (93 PUR NS 
454) overruling a commission order based on the conclusion that it was un- 
just discrimination for water consumers of one area to be burdened with any 
part of special taxes levied or payments exacted by another area. The court 
had declared that all taxes, including taxes on gross receipts, are part of op- 
erating expenses and no doubt are, and might be, taken into consideration by 
the company and the commission when it becomes necessary to fix rates. The 
commission, however, was of the opinion that the present case was clearly 
distinguishable on the facts. 

The court had raised the question whether imposition of the taxes by the 
cities resulted as a matter of fact in rate discrimination, and it also raised the 
question whether the company’s proposals and the commission’s order fairly 
adjusted or eliminated the inequality. The commission said that in the present 
case the answer was that it found the taxes resulted in discrimination and that 
there was undue discrimination when there was a large tax assessed by one 
city and a small tax or no tax assessed by another city. The answer to the 
second question was that the commission found that permission to pass these 
license taxes to subscribers of the exchange in the city or town imposing the 
tax fairly adjusted or eliminated the inequality. Dissenting commissioners, 
however, said that the majority decision was in conflict with the opinion of 
the supreme court, although in that case a general rate increase was not in- 
volved, while the contrary was true in the present case. 


Recent Increase in Special Tax Distinguished 


In another case before the same commission, however, a different conclu- 
sion was reached. The Kansas City Power & Light Company requested the 
commission to increase electric rates within the boundaries of Kansas City 
because of an additional license tax recently levied by the city. The company 
wanted to pass on the additional tax to patrons residing in that city. The com- 
mission referred to the Western Light & Telephone Company decision and 
then proceeded to distinguish the two cases. In a previous rate case, Kansas 
City Power & Light Company had submitted a claim for operating expenses 
which included gross receipts taxes. No objection by any interested party had 
been made to the effect that their inclusion created undue discrimination. Only 
one-half per cent constituted the difference between the tax imposed by Kansas 
City and that imposed by other cities and towns. The commission conceded 
that the levy of the additional tax would result in less return to the company 
than was contemplated, since the company would be required to pay the tax 
until it had authority to include the same in its rates. 

The general rule was formulated that all gross receipts taxes paid by a pub- 
lic utility should be handled in the same manner; i.e., by including them in op- 
erating expenses when they do not result in undue discrimination, or by pass- 
ing them on to customers in the city levying such taxes when they do result in 
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undue discrimination. The commission concluded that since the company had 
previously seen fit to include the license tax as part of operating expense, 
which was being paid by all customers in the system, it would be unwise to 
require some of them to pay another portion of such tax by allowing it to be 
passed on directly. Re Kansas City Power & Light Co. Case No. 13,094, 
August 31, 1955. 


Special Tax Problems Faced in Other States 


The Utah commission has taken the position that it is unfair and unjust 
to spread the burden of special license fees or taxes upon consumers residing 
outside the limits of municipalities imposing them. The commission found no 
reason why a special license fee or tax imposed by Salt Lake City upon Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply Company should be borne in part by consumers of gas residing 
outside the corporate limits (94 PUR NS 88). It seemed unfair for residents of 
South Salt Lake, for example, where the license fee was one per cent, to pay 
any portion of the two per cent fee exacted by Salt Lake City. The commis- 
sion said it would be even more inequitable for gas consumers residing in mu- 
nicipalities which did not impose any license fees or taxes to pay any portion 
of such special taxes. 

The same view was expressed in rate cases involving the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company (94 PUR NS 105) and the Utah Power & 
Light Company (95 PUR NS 390). The Utah supreme court upheld the 
commission’s action in allowing Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany to charge and bill subscribers of particular areas for excise, sales, fran- 
chise, or occupation taxes, costs of services rendered to local political sub- 
divisions by agreement, or other local impositions, where such impositions 
were exacted by local governing bodies (2 PUR3d 521). The court could see 
no distinction between cases where franchises are involved and cases where 
other levies are imposed, which distinction had been made by the Washington 
court (mentioned below). The fact that Salt Lake City had upped its exaction 
by 100 per cent, considering population disparity, pointed “with almost mathe- 
matical certainty” to the conclusion that under the former system, without 
the commission’s order, in any rate schedule adjusted with such increase, citi- 
zens of the city of Ogden would have a higher phone bill by paying their pro 
rata percentage of local levies as statewide subscribers. 

Similar views were expressed by the commissions in California (PUR1922A 
277), Idaho (PUR1920C 949), Michigan (14 PUR NS 36), and North 
Carolina (7 PUR NS 21). After the Illinois commission had authorized a 
general rate increase except in certain municipalities where the Western United 
Gas & Electric Company was required to make annual payments under fran- 
chise ordinances, the city of Elmhurst appealed to the Illinois supreme court, 
but the court held that it would be unjust to spread the burden of this annual 
payment over the whole northern division (13 PUR NS 441). It was to be 
borne by consumers residing within the city, as that city alone received the 
advantage of the payment. 
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The Washington commission, in considering an application by the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company for authority to pass on to subscribers spe- 
cial taxes levied within seven cities, said it would be manifestly unfair to 
impose upon the many thousands of telephone subscribers in the state who 
lived elsewhere the burden of providing the dollars necessary to pay those 
taxes (37 PUR NS 321). It was no answer to say that the company should 
itself pay the tax, for the company must necessarily pay it out of dollars re- 
ceived from subscribers. The Washington supreme court, however, distin- 
guished between payments made under franchises negotiated between the 
utility and the municipality involved and payments exacted by a municipality 
under license, occupation, use of street, or similar taxes (52 PUR NS 6). It 
held that with respect to the former, such payments should be charged to gen- 
eral operating expenses and included within the statewide rates, but that the 
latter should be passed on to customers within the municipality exacting them. 


Evils of Spreading Special Taxes 


The Utah commission, in the Mountain Fuel Supply Company Case 
(above), said that if consumers of gas over the entire system were required 
to bear the burden resulting from special taxes or fees imposed by one city, 
then each other city served by the company would be encouraged, if not indeed 
forced, to impose a similar tax or fee upon the company in order to equalize 
the benefits and burdens for the consumers of gas within its corporate limits. 
Each time a city increased its exaction from the utility, each other city on the 
company’s system would be justified in making a similar increase. This, the 
commission thought, would not be in the public interest. 

Kansas City, Missouri, eight days after the issuance of the commission or- 
der increasing electric rates for Kansas City Power & Light Company (re- 
viewed above), did that very thing. It adopted an ordinance increasing the 
amount of the license tax from 54 per cent to 6 per cent of gross receipts 
derived from sales of electricity within the city limits. 





Review of Current Cases 


Natural Gas Producer Enjoined from Abandoning 
Sales to Interstate Gas Company 


HE Federal Power Commission has 

obtained an injunction from the 
United States district court to restrain a 
Texas natural gas producer from discon- 
tinuing sales of gas to an interstate pur- 
chaser pending final determination by the 
commission on the issue of whether aban- 
donment should be permitted. 
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The producer, a corporation, has been 
delivering gas directly from its gathering 
pipes to the purchaser’s pipeline through 
which the gas is conveyed out of the state 
for resale. Relying on an escape clause in 
its contract with the pipeline company but 
without obtaining the commission’s ap- 
proval, the producer threatened to aban- 
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don further sales of natural gas. 


Commission Jurisdiction 


The producer contended before the 
court that the commission had no power 
to approve or disapprove the abandonment 
of sales of gas to this purchaser for the 
reasons that the producer did not operate 
interstate and was not certificated under 
federal authority. The court thought, how- 
ever, that its operations constituted “the 
sale in interstate commerce of natural gas 
for resale,” within the meaning of § 1(b) 
of the Natural Gas Act, and that it was 
therefore subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission. 

The fact that the producer does not 
have a federal certificate, the court said, 
does not affect the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion. It merely suggests that the producer 
has failed to observe its duty to obtain a 
certificate as required by the act. 

The producer insisted that the gas it 
sold did not enter into interstate trans- 
portation until it was put under pressure 
in the purchaser’s pipeline. But the court 


rejected this proposition, asserting that the 
point where the interstate journey begins 
is not dependent upon the particular place 
where the gas is put under the compression 
necessary to move it interstate. The ap- 
plication of pressure is only one incident 
in the interstate transportation rather than 
its origin. 


Commission Approval Requisite 


Since, as the court found, sales in inter- 
state commerce were made by the pro- 
ducer, both its operations and the facilities 
with which the operations were conducted 
thereby became subject to the jurisdiction 
of the commission under the Natural Gas 
Act. This fact, together with the provision 
of the act which prohibits a gas company 
from abandoning without commission ap- 
proval any service rendered by means of 
facilities subject to its jurisdiction, im- 
pelled the court to the conclusion that such 
approval is requisite to lawful abandon- 
ment of the service. Federal Power Com- 
mission v. Huber (J. M.) Corp. No. 
244-55, August 16, 1955. 


Expense of Supplying Needs of Whole System 
Must Be Considered 


Foon water company which also 
served consumers in New Hamp- 
shire appealed to the New Hampshire su- 
preme court after the commission had 
denied an application for a rate increase. 
The company took the position that the 
commission’s failure to consider the ex- 
pense of adequately supplying the needs of 
the whole system as a unit was error. 

The commission had reached its deci- 
sion after concluding that a new water 
source the company had developed in 
Maine was not required in order ade- 
quately to supply the New Hampshire con- 
sumers. 


The unit normally considered for rate- 
making purposes, commented the court, 
even when a utility does business in two or 
more states and is subject to regulation in 
each, is the entire interconnected operat- 
ing property of the utility without regard 
to particular groups of consumers or geo- 
graphical subdivisions. No conditions ex- 
isted in this case which would require or 
permit the consideration of a smaller unit. 

Rates imposed upon like consumers 
within a single system, said the court, are 
required to be just and reasonable inter se, 
as well as in toto. No distinction as to 
rates should be permitted between con- 
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sumers of the same class on the basis of plied to several contiguous communities 
their proximity to or distance from the embraced in one general district, with no 
source of supply. Such a distinction would unreasonable extensions to serve lean ter- 
result in an unreasonable preference or ritory or other elements creating material 
disadvantage. difference in cost, a uniform rate for the 
The only difference between the Maine entire territory is indicated and justified. 
and New Hampshire consumers in this The court pointed out that, in so far as 
case was that the latter were adequately the new source was needed to provide fire 
supplied from the old source because of protection to the Maine residents, the New 
the fortuitous circumstance that they were Hampshire consumers were not to be 
located nearest to it. Such a difference was charged with its cost. However, to the ex- 
not sufficient justification for the estab- tent that it was required to provide a 
lishment of rates without consideration of supply of water to the general consumers 
the reasonable expenses required for those in Maine equal to that furnished to New 
additions or improvements to the system Hampshire consumers of the same class, 
as a whole which are required to provide its cost had to be considered in determin- 
adequate service to all consumers of the ing the just and reasonable rates which the 
same class. Where water furnished is all New Hampshire consumers should pay. 
secured from the same sources and is sup- Re Fryeburg Water Co. 115 A2d 420. 


e 


Commission Jurisdiction over Rates Continues Despite 
Pending Appeal of Earlier Rate Case 


HE New York Telephone Company The commission expressed the opinion, 
applied to the New York commission however, that it has complete jurisdiction 
for an increase in rates, and the city of at all times over rates regardless of pend- 
New York sought by its own application ing proceedings. If this were not true, said 
to have them reduced. The two matters the commission, the city’s application for 
were heard concurrently. a reduction in rates would have to be dis- 
At the close of the company’s direct missed as well as the company’s petition 
case, opposing parties requested the com- for an increase. It was further pointed out 
mission to dismiss the proceeding on the that if the commission were deprived of 
ground that the commission had no power jurisdiction to act at any time, uncon- 
at that time to entertain an application for scionable rates might be maintained in ef- 
a change in rates, because there was then fect simply by taking frivolous appeals 
before the courts an appeal from a pre- from state commission orders. Re New 
vious decision of the commission relating York Teleph. Co. Case 17352, August 30, 
to the company’s rates (5 PUR3d 33). 1955. 


= 


Telephone Exchange Boundaries Maintained in Rejecting 
Outside Service Request 


A COMPLAINANT before the Missouri with service through the exchange in a 
commission sought an order requir- neighboring exchange area to which he 
ing a telephone company to provide him was closely attached by social and eco- 
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nomic ties. While his home was barely out- 
side the area in which he desired service 
and the same company served both areas, 
the commission, nevertheless, denied the 
request. 

The commission declared, in effect, that 
telephone companies must of necessity 
have definite exchange boundaries and 
that management has a right to establish 
them, provided only that they be reason- 
able. The reason for changing a boundary 
line or requiring a company to provide 
service from one exchange to a person 
residing in the area of another exchange 
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must be more than a mere desire of some- 
one to have the change made. 

There must be a showing, said the com- 
mission, that the location of the existing 
line is arbitrary and unreasonable and re- 
sults in undue discrimination. It must be 
shown that the change is economically 
feasible and convenient for the company, 
that it will eliminate existing discrimina- 
tion, and that it will not result in further 
undue discrimination. Smith et al. v. War- 
rensburg Exchange of United Teleph. Co. 
of Missouri. Case No. 13,134, August 9, 
1955. 


Natural Gas Rate Increase Reafiirmed 


HE Montana commission affirmed its 

previous decision (1 PUR3d 167), 
authorizing the Montana Power Com- 
pany to increase natural gas rates. The 
earlier order had been attacked in the 
courts, and under a statute providing that 
when additional evidence is produced in 
court, the entire record will be returned to 
the commission for further consideration, 
the commission conducted the re-examina- 
tion. It found that under the new rates the 
company had earned in the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1954, a rate of re- 
turn of 5.46 per cent. This was too low 
and the rates were considered fair to cus- 
tomers. 

The commission recognized that a natu- 
ral gas company should have a rate of re- 
turn of between 6 and 7 per cent. The 
Montana statutes do not require the com- 
mission to fix any rate of return, but au- 
thorize it to ascertain property value and 
to establish reasonable rates. As a general 
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rule, the commission has found what the 
rate of return to a particular utility under 
particular rates would be. The commission 
does not believe that it should bind itself 
to any fixed and definite percentage as a 
fair rate of return. It observed that this 
is the practice followed by the Federal 
Power Commission and the vast majority 
of regulatory commissions in the United 
States. 


Discriminatory Rate Preference 


The company serves the Anaconda 
Company under a contract. It earns a 
greater return from that company than 
from its general customers. This fact, ac- 
cording to the commission, showed that in 
actual operation the rates were not dis- 
criminatory to the general gas users and 
afforded no preference to the Anaconda 
Company. Re Montana Power Co. Docket 
No. 4068, Order No. 2395-A, August 2, 
1955. 


Maps and Agreement Fail to Fix Service Area 


HE Missouri commission dismissed 
a telephone company’s complaint 
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against another company’s extending its 
lines into what was claimed to be an ex- 
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clusive territory. The company’s principal 
claim was that it had filed an exchange 
boundary map with the commission cover- 
ing the territory in question. The com- 
mission ruled that such a filing in and of 
itself is not sufficient to establish an exclu- 
sive right. In the case at hand the filing 
was even less effective because the prede- 
cessor in interest to the claimed invader 
had already filed for the same territory. 


Oral Agreement between Managers 


A further claim that a territorial agree- 
ment between the managers of the two 
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companies assigned the territory to the 
complainant was overruled. The commis- 
sion found that the agreement was never 
reduced to writing, was to be effective only 
when the presidents of each company ap- 
proved it (such approval was never ob- 
tained ), and was never submitted for com- 
mission approval or information. Such an 
agreement could not be considered as re- 
lieving the company already serving the 
area from its obligation to continue to do 
so or establish an exclusive right in the 
territory. United Teleph. Co. of Mo. v. 
Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. Case No. 
12,926, July 22, 1955 


Unmetered Blanket Water Rates Held Discriminatory 


HE Wisconsin commission ruled that 

the unmetered annual charges of an 
unincorporated town operating a water 
public utility were discriminatory and un- 
reasonable because of inadequacy, since 
they were applied without more regard to 
the amount of water actually consumed 
than was afforded by a general classifica- 
tion of customers chiefly only as to resi- 
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dential, business, and manufacturing uses. 
Free service, also, was being provided for 
a number of public needs. A new and more 
comprehensive schedule of rates was pre- 
scribed, taking account of the various 
kinds of water fixtures used by customers 
and including reasonable charges for all 
public uses. Swedberg et al. v. Town of 
Winter, 2-U-4413, August 18, 1955. 


Order Granting Carrier Certificate Reversed for 
Want of Evidence 


ih peas the issuance of an order by the 
Maine commission authorizing a 
common carrier to extend his operations 
into the intrastate business of another 
common carrier, the latter, as intervener 
in the case, taking exceptions to the find- 
ings and order, obtained judicial review. 
The supreme court of Maine sustained the 
exceptions. 

It appears that the applicant before the 
commission offered little information 
about his proposed service other than the 
fact that he desired a certificate. He did, 
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however, present several witnesses who 
testified, in effect, that the new service 
might afford a somewhat more expeditious 
delivery service on occasional small ship- 
ments. 

But no complaints were shown to 
have been made with respect to the ade- 
quacy of the intervener’s existing service. 
Other testimony concerning the advan- 
tages of the proposed service was ex- 
tremely vague. 

While the applicant’s service would like- 
ly afford some convenience to a few indi- 

















viduals, the court was unable to discover 
any substantial evidence in the record 
which could form the basis of the com- 
mission’s finding that the public conven- 
ience and necessity required the proposed 
new service. The convenience and neces- 
sity here concerned, said the court, per- 
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tain to the public and not merely to some 
individual or group of individuals. Con- 
cluding that the commission had erred in 
granting the requested authority, the court 
remanded the case for a new decree deny- 
ing the application. Re Chapman, 116 A2d 
130. 


City Denied Power to Prohibit Interstate Transportation of 
Explosives over Streets 


wo interstate motor carriers brought 

actions in the United States district 
court to enjoin the enforcement of a reso- 
lution of the city of Omaha which pro- 
hibited the transportation of explosives 
over the streets of the city. An injunction 
was duly granted. 

The carriers were authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to trans- 
port explosives over certain routes which 
included Omaha. While the regulations of 
the commission provide that carriers shall 
avoid congested places “so far as practica- 
ble, and where feasible,” the carriers here 
concerned could not reasonably avoid 


Omaha. Consequently, the court consid- 
ered the resolution to be, in effect, a par- 
tial suspension of the federally granted 
certificate. 

It was pointed out that the regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were not intended to preclude states or 
cities from passing safety laws where 
compliance with such laws would not frus- 
trate compliance with the federal laws and 
regulations. But in the present case, said 
the court, the local law and the federal 
regulations were incompatible. Watson 
Bros. Transp. Co. et al. v. City of Omaha 
132 F Supp 6. 


Tank Truck Water Service Denied Public Utility Status 


New Mexico corporation, engaged in 

the business of supplying water by 
tank trucks to well-drilling rigs, was de- 
nied a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing it to operate as a 
public utility water company. The New 
Mexico commission ruled that it had no 
jurisdiction over the operations of the cor- 
poration. 

The corporation owned and operated 
wells and equipment and sold approxi- 
mately 90,000 gallons of water a day to 
the well drillers. The company did not 
serve any customers by pipeline. There 
were no other significant purchasers of 
water in the area. 





The area of operations of the company 
was continually changing as new wells 
were being drilled, and it appeared that 
the nature of the service rendered was 
more or less temporary. The commission 
pointed out, moreover, that the operations 
of the applicant might well fall within the 
purview of the state motor carrier laws. 
On the basis of all of these facts taken 
together, the commission decided that the 
business did not constitute a public utility. 


Actual Operations Determinative 


In support of its application, the cor- 
poration put in evidence the statute un- 
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der which it was incorporated conferring 
authority to supply water for public uses. 
The commission said that such incorpora- 
tion did not establish its tank truck busi- 
ness as a public utility operation. Whether 
the corporation is or is not a public utility, 
said the commission, is determined not by 
its powers, but by its actual operations. 


The Proposed Pipeline 


Actually, the real purpose of the appli- 
cation was to submit the applicant to the 
jurisdiction of the commission in order 
to obtain authority to construct a pipeline 
across private lands, as to which easements 
could not be secured from the owners. The 
proposed pipeline was intended to reduce 
the distance of the tank-truck hauls by 
several miles and thereby effect a consid- 
erable saving in transportation expense. 

But since the purpose of the pipeline was 
thus merely to facilitate tank-truck opera- 
tions, which were found to be a private 
and not a public service, and since there 
were no other users of water in the area 
to be served by the proposed new facilities, 
the commission concluded that the pipeline 
would serve only the same private use as 
the tank trucks then supplied and was not, 
therefore, required by public convenience 


and necessity. Authority to construct the 
pipeline as a public utility was for these 
reasons withheld. 


Power of Eminent Domain 


The applicant asserted that regardless 
of the commission’s decision upon the ap- 
plication, the power of eminent domain 
was, nevertheless, lodged in the possession 
of the corporation by virtue of the statute 
under which it was incorporated. While 
the commission conceded that no issue of 
eminent domain was before it in this pro- 
ceeding, it merely observed, in passing, 
that that power could be granted and ex- 
ercised only for public uses. 

But since the operations of the corpora- 
tion were here held to be for private use, 
the commission indicated that if its hold- 
ing should become final and the applicant 
should seek to exercise the power of emi- 
nent domain to condemn land needed for 
the laying of the proposed pipeline, then 
it might become necessary to obtain a 
judicial ruling as to the effect of the deci- 
sion in this proceeding upon the asserted 
right of the corporation to exercise the 
power for the contemplated purpose. Re 
Kirby (J. J.) and Sons, Inc. Case No. 442, 
August 24, 1955. 


Municipal Water Utility Must Extend Service 


FTER a municipal water utility had re- 
fused to extend service to a resident 
living in an area located outside the city, 
he petitioned the Wisconsin commission 
for relief. 

The utility was furnishing service to 
other customers located outside the city, 
some in the same area as the applicant. 
The commission noted that in the past it 
had ruled that an obligation of service can 
be acquired in either one of three ways: 
(a) by acquiring an indeterminate per- 
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mit; (b) by express contract to serve; and 
(c) by the doing of acts from which an 
intention to serve may be inferred. Since 
the utility had held itself out to supply 
service in the area outside the limits of the 
city, the applicant was entitled to an ex- 
tension of service. 

The city had passed an ordinance pro- 
hibiting lateral servicing of any property 
outside municipal limits. Irrespective of 
whether the ordinance was a proper one, 
the commission held, the city council could 
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not limit the scope of service of the utility 
or reduce the obligation to serve in an area 
in which the utility already had an obliga- 
tion of service. No abandonment or dis- 
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continuance could be effected without prior 
approval of the commission. Stillman v. 
City of Oshkosh, 2-U-4427, September 2, 
1955. 


Commission Lacks Jurisdiction over Competition by 
Electric Company with Co-operatives 


_ Idaho commission dismissed the 
complaint of four electric co-opera- 
tives against the Washington Water 
Power Company on the ground that it 
lacked jurisdiction over the matter. The 
co-operatives had asked the commission 
to order the company to cease and desist 
from “encroaching, aggrandizing, and 
pirating” into territories and areas served 
by them. They also sought an order requir- 
ing the company to discontinue service to 
the consumers and former members previ- 
ously taken by the company from the co- 
operatives and to restore the same to the 
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latter. The company was also asked to 
remove its poles and transmission lines 
paralleling and duplicating those of the 
four electric co-operatives in their service 
territories. 

The commission held that the co-opera- 
tives are not public utilities and are specif- 
ically exempt from its jurisdiction. Con- 
sequently, it concluded that it had no au- 
thority or jurisdiction to entertain the 
complaint. Clearwater Power Co. et al. v. 
Washington Water Power Co. Case No. 
U-1008-11, Order No. 3444, August 29, 
1955. 


Expense Claim for Transit Company’s Payment to 
Affiliate for Management Reduced 


_ California commission authorized 
a transit company to increase fares 
after the company had shown that sub- 
stantial operating losses would result from 
present fares, notwithstanding extensive 
efforts to promote traffic. 

The commission’s staff had arrived at 
lower expense estimates than the applicant 
had. The amount claimed by the company 
for management expense represented pay- 
ments to an affiliated company for services 
provided under a management contract. 
The payments were based on a percentage 
of the transit company’s gross revenues. 
In return the company claimed it received 
centralized management, low-cost pur- 
chasing, standardization of equipment, of 
materials, and of methods, and the super- 
visory services of a higher caliber of em- 
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ployees than would be possible for the 
company to obtain by itself. 

The commission did not think that the 
payments made by the company repre- 
sented reasonable outlays for the services 
received. First, payments based upon per- 
centages of gross revenue, said the com- 
mission, bear no necessary relationship to 
either the cost or the value of the man- 
agement services. Second, the implied 
mass purchasing power of the affiliate ap- 
peared to the commission to be derived 
primarily from the applicant’s own oper- 
ations, that the applicant attained little 
advantage, if any, over and above what 
was available through the utilization of its 
own resources. Third, the volume of the 
payments in relation to the cost of the 
services made the commission conclude 
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that a large portion of the benefits arising 
from the arrangement unjustifiably flowed 
to the affiliate through the payments in- 
stead of remaining with the applicant. For 
these reasons, the proposed allowance for 
management expense was reduced. 


Depreciation Expense 


The depreciation expense charged by 
the company was based on a policy of 
computing charges on an 8-year service 
life for vehicles. The commission’s engi- 
neer based his calculations on service lives 
of ten to twelve years. 

What constitutes a reasonable and 
proper charge to depreciation expense for 
rate-making purposes, said the commis- 
sion, is a matter to be determined largely 
by what is done rather than by what al- 
legedly is desirable. The company, in 
seeking to apply depreciation rates based 
on an 8-year period, was in effect under- 
taking to charge its patrons for a standard 
of service which it was not providing. A 
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depreciation expense estimate reflecting 
the actualities of the company’s opera- 
tions was thought to be more reasonable. 


Claim for Contingencies 


The company had sought to have in- 
cluded as an operating expense an allow- 
ance for contingencies which might lessen 
the revenues or increase expenses. The 
company cited variations due to regula- 
tory lag; possible increases in the cost of 
labor, materials, or taxes; possible de- 
creases in traffic below the anticipated 
level; and possible work stoppages, such 
as strikes, as necessitating the need for 
such an allowance. The commission re- 
fused to make allowance for such contin- 
gencies, reiterating a previous position 
that it would not allow for increases on 
the basis of expense adjustments which 
were speculative. Re San Diego Transit 
System et al. Decision No. 51947, Appli- 
cation Nos. 36945, 37142, September 6, 
1955. 


Engineer’s Testimony in Exhibit Form Admitted in 
Electric Rate Proceeding 


HE Federal Power Commission re- 

versed a decision of a presiding ex- 
aminer excluding certain engineering 
testimony in an electric rate case. The 
Georgia commission, which objected to 
the proposed rates, offered an exhibit pre- 
pared by its chief engineer in regard to 
the return and rate base of the electric 
company. 

The company objected to the admission 
of the exhibit on the ground that the testi- 
mony was opinion evidence; that the wit- 
ness was not qualified; that the exhibit 
was not really evidence but was a lawyer’s 
brief, and that the witness having been 
recorded as a lawyer in the case, had dis- 
qualified himself from appearing as an 
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expert witness. The presiding examiner 
agreed with the company. 

The commission found that the testi- 
mony of the chief engineer, who was also 
a member of the Georgia bar, was relevant 
and material upon the Georgia commis- 
sion’s theory of the case. The testimony, 
even in exhibit form, should have been 
admitted so the commission would have be- 
fore it all the evidence in support of the 
state commission’s contention. The fed- 
eral commission did not rule directly on 
the technical objections to the testimony 
but noted that strict rules of evidence are 
not applicable to such proceedings. Re 
South Carolina Generating Co. Docket 
No. E-6585, August 23, 1955. 
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Universal Water Metering Program Upheld 


fbn Pennsylvania supreme court was 
called upon to determine the validity 
of Philadelphia’s universal water meter- 
ing program. The city’s regulation pro- 
vided that meters were to be installed at 
the consumers’ expense, the actual setting 
to be performed by the water department. 
Metered users and licensed plumbers 
sought to restrain the city from carrying 
into effect the metering program. 

The court noted that a water meter, 
when annexed to the supply system, gives 
the water department dominion, posses- 
sion, and control of the meter. Therefore, 
notwithstanding that the cost of installa- 
tion was to be charged to the consumer, 
the consumer’s freedom to contract with 
the supplier of his choice was not im- 
paired. The city itself was doing the con- 
tracting for portions of its own system. 

The court also was of the opinion that 
there was no deprivation of property with- 
out due process of law merely because 
the regulation provided for the pooling 
and interchanging of meters by turning 
in those needing repair and receiving oth- 
ers from the city water department, since 
the meters belonged to the city and not to 
the consumers. 
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The fact that persons who had already 
installed meters on their premises did not 
have the advantage of securing meters on 
the same terms offered by the regulation 
did not render such regulation discrimina- 
tory. 

Neither did the fact that large con- 
sumers would receive large meters and 
small consumers small ones, where the 
charges for such meters would be reflected 
in the water rates. 

A proposed deferred payment plan for 
the meter installation, and a provision for 
reimbursement of the city by the con- 
sumer for preliminary work, was not con- 
sidered a lending by the city of its credit 
to the water consumer but was heid to be, 
at most, a method of extending credit 
to the consumer in a transaction between 
the consumer and the city. A constitu- 
tional provision forbidding a city to lend 
credit to private individuals, said the 
court, is designed to prevent the city from 
becoming indebted as a guarantor or en- 
dorser for the benefit of any individual, 
but does not prohibit reasonable collection 
arrangements with debtors. Vitacolonna 
etal. v. City of Philadelphia et al. 115 A2d 
178. 


Abandonment of Steam-heating Service Conditioned on 
Construction of Propane Facilities 


lew Illinois commission approved an 
electric company’s application to dis- 
continue steam-heating service subject to 
certain conditions imposed to protect ex- 
isting customers. The steam service had 
been initiated and continued as a by-prod- 
uct of the company’s electric generating 
operation. The growth of the service area 
had caused the company’s generating plant 
to become -inadequate. Power could be 
purchased for less than it could be gen- 
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erated. The company indicated that even- 
tually the plant in question would be 
operating as a stand-by or reserve unit and 
then finally abandoned entirely. 


Substitution of Gas Service 


The company successfully demonstrat- 
ed, by using engineering studies, that 
abandonment of the steam-heating opera- 
tion was the most practical and econom- 
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ical procedure to be followed. The com- 
mission, however, was concerned over the 
plight of the present steam customers be- 
cause the gas company in the area did not 
have sufficient facilities to render adequate 
service to them at all times. A condition 
was attached to the approval of the appli- 
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cation which required the company to con- 
struct propane storage and _ send-out 
facilities so that the gas space-heating 
service of the former steam customers 
would be adequate. Re Central Illinois 
Light Co., Re Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
No. 41946, August 17, 1955. 


Destination Carrier Not Held to Special Rate 
Contract of Forwarding Carrier 


| jew United States district court has 
denied recovery by the federal gov- 
ernment of a claim against a destination 
motor carrier for an overcharge collected 
by him in behalf of a forwarding carrier. 


Contract and Shipment 


A contract between the government and 
the forwarding carrier provided for spe- 
cial rates in accordance with § 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The destination 
carrier, who was neither party to, nor had 
notice of, this contract, accepted a govern- 
ment shipment from the forwarding car- 
rier and carried the shipment to its des- 
tination. 

He then collected the legally pub- 
lished charges for the transportation and 
in good faith paid the forwarding carrier 
his proportionate part, which included a 
sum amounting to $69.71 over the amount 
due under the terms of the contract. 


The government contended that since 
the money was paid to the destination car- 
rier as agent for the forwarding carrier, 
the former should be responsible for re- 
funding the money. But the court thought 
otherwise. It pointed out that “§ 22 
contracts” are permissible, merely, and not 
mandatory, and in the absence of some 
agreement on the part of a destination car- 
rier, or at least without some showing that 
he has notice of such contracts when 
handling shipments, he cannot be bound 
by their terms. Nor can he be held liable 
on the bare relationship of principal and 
agent where his agency is disclosed and 
he acts in good faith and without notice. 

The court found no basis for applying 
the theory of estoppel. Under the circum- 
stances shown, said the court, the legally 
published rates were properly applied, as 
far as the collecting carrier was con- 
cerned. United States v. Bethke, 132 F 
Supp 22. 





Other Recent Rulings 


Electric Utility Sold. The New Mexico 
commission has authorized an electric 
company to sell its plant and facilities to 
a co-operative association, where the 
transaction would involve no interruption 
of service to the selling company’s exist- 
ing customers and no increase in rates 
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would result, where the sale was a step to- 
wards eventual dissolution of the company 
and the cash received from the transaction 
would be sufficient to retire fully the com- 
pany’s current and accrued liabilities. Re 
Frontier Power Co. Case No. 450, Au- 
gust 10, 1955. 
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Administrative Remedies Not Ex- 
hausted. The United States district court 
held that a shipper, alleging discrimina- 
tion because of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order permitting increased 
railroad freight rates for certain com- 
modities, was required to exhaust its ad- 
ministrative remedies under the Interstate 
Commerce Act by challenging the rail- 
road’s filed rates. before starting a court 
action to have the order set aside and an- 
nulled. Koppers Co., Inc. v. United States, 
132 F Supp 159. 


Motor Carrier Certificate Properly Is- 
sued. The Georgia supreme court held that 
the commission had not abused its discre- 
tion in granting a certificate to a motor 
common carrier, where the objecting car- 
rier had not contested the granting of the 
certificate, but had merely sought restric- 
tions on the certificate forbidding inter- 
change at one of the cities with another 
carrier operating on another route in com- 
petition with the objecting carrier. Atlanta 
Motor Lines, Inc. v. Georgia Pub. Service 
Commission, 88 SE2d 387. 


Year-end Rate Base. The Florida com- 
mission considered a return of 7 per cent 
on a year-end rate base reasonable for a 
telephone company, although it had previ- 
ously found that the same company was 
entitled to earn a return of 8 per cent 
on an average investment rate base. Re 
Quincy Teleph. Co. Docket No. 3858-TP, 
Order No. 2206, June 30, 1955. 


Contract for Sale of Gas for Resale. A 
contract between two gas companies for 
the sale of natural gas for resale was ap- 
proved by the California commission with 
the understanding that the agreement rep- 
resented only a working arrangement be- 
tween the parties and not a recognition by 
the commission of any right of one of the 
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companies to limit the territory in which 
the other might retail gas purchased from 
it, or the quantity which might be sold to 
any interruptible customer. Re Pacific Gas 
& E. Co. Decision No. 51915, Application 
No. 37101, September 6, 1955. 


Year-end Rate Base. The Wisconsin 
commission, in authorizing a telephone 
company to increase rates to yield a return 
of not more than 6.24 per cent, reduced 
the company’s rate base on the theory that 
it was overstated because end-of-the-year 
figures, rather than average figures, were 
used. Re Monroe County Teleph. Co. 2-U- 
4416, July 29, 1955. 


Revenues Not Sole Factor. An applica- 
tion for authority to change an open agen- 
cy station to a prepaid station with cus- 
todian in charge, held the Missouri com- 
mission, should not be decided solely by a 
showing that the revenues at the station 
are out of proportion to the expenses of 
maintaining the station. Re Chicago, B. & 
Q. R. Co. Case No. 13,039, August 30, 
1955. 


Water Company Return Allowance. A 
return of 6.3 per cent was considered rea- 
sonable for a water company by the Mis- 
souri commission. Re Duenweg Water 
Works, Case Nos. 12,866, 12,962, August 
8, 1955. 


Discrimination Prohibition. The United 
States district court ruled that a statute 
prohibiting a carrier from giving undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage to 
any shipper entity was intended to pre- 
vent a carrier from giving preferences or 
advantages over which it had control, but 
did not apply to a situation where com- 
parison of preferences and advantages or 
prejudices and disadvantages was between 
entities located on lines of different car- 
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riers not acting in concert or collusion. 
Union Pacific R. Co. v. United States, 132 
F Supp 72. 


Motor Carrier Request Unsupported. 
The Colorado commission denied a terri- 
torial extension of authority to a motor 
carrier on the ground that the carrier made 
no affirmative showing of a need for the 
proposed service based on the inadequacy 
of existing motor carrier service. Re Finch 
(F. S. F. Truck Line) Application No. 
13585-PP, Decision No. 44559, Septem- 
ber 1, 1955. 


Customer Witnesses Lacking. A vigor- 
ously protested private carrier application 
was denied by the Colorado commission 
since the applicant, though offering some 
contradictory evidence, failed to present 
any customer witnesses in support of his 
application. Re McLaughlin (Pueblo 
Transfer Service) Application No. 13484- 
PP, Decision No. 44447, July 28, 1955. 


Telephone Company Return. A small 
telephone company, upon converting to au- 
tomatic dial operation, was authorized by 
the Georgia commission to increase its 
rates to a point that would afford a rate 
of return of 6.45 per cent, which was not 
considered excessive. Re Sikes Teleph. 
Co. File No. 19456, Docket No. 807-U, 
August 4, 1955. 


Gas Company Return. The Georgia 
commission granted a natural gas utility a 
flat rate increase for residential and com- 
mercial service sufficient to raise its rate 
of return to 6} per cent but ruled, in de- 
termining the rate base, that the cost of 
service should not include sinking-fund 
payments in addition to a reasonable re- 
turn on capital and a reasonable deprecia- 
tion expense. Re South Atlantic Gas Co. 
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File No. 19440, Docket No. 826-U, July 
5, 1955. 


Transit Return. A transit company’s 
return of 4.10 per cent in its investment in 
property actually used in rendering serv- 
ice to the public was not considered ade- 
quate by the Missouri commission, par- 
ticularly in view of the need for making 
reservation out of income for contingen- 
cies, and a fare increase was allowed. Re 
Kansas City Pub. Service Co. Case No. 
13,151, July 20, 1955. 


Minimum Water Rates. The Missouri 
commission, in granting a certificate to a 
new water company, authorized higher 
minimum charges than those proposed by 
the company to yield sufficient revenues to 
meet all of the company’s operating ex- 
penses, including interest on its debt and 
an allowance for depreciation, and, in do- 
ing so, the commission said that the com- 
pany was in its infancy and if time and 
experience should show that it could rea- 
sonably meet its necessary expenses and 
have sufficient earnings remaining to pay 
the shareholders a return on their invest- 
ment at a lower minimum rate, it would 
adjust the rates to reflect the company’s 
operating experience. Re Pevely Water 
Co. Case No. 13,143, July 21, 1955. 


Water Utility Jurisdiction. The New 
Mexico commission granted an applica- 
tion for a water utility certificate after rul- 
ing that the applicant, upon commencing 
to take delivery of out-of-state water at 
the state line for use in serving a town 
within the state, thereupon became sub- 
ject, as a public utility, to the jurisdiction 
of the state commission. Re Sanderson 
(Percy Sanderson Waterworks) Case No. 
446, September 14, 1955. 
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New ‘Wedgit’ Fittings add speed and ease to 
Delta-Star UNI-TRAY CABLE-WAY installation 








@The assembled UNI-TRAY CABLE-WAY 
with ‘Wedgit’ Fittings in place. Joints 
materially increase overall strength of 
the cableway. 


@ Light tap of a hammer puts the ‘Wedgit’ 
Fittings in place. Joint assembly time 
reduced by about 75% — total installa- 
tion by about 40%. 


@ Here you see ‘Wedgit’ Fittings—simplified 
aluminum clamps that join one Uni-Tray 
Cable-Way section to another. No bolts, 
pins or hinges. 


‘Wedgit’ Fittings also increase UNI-TRAY CABLE-WAY strength by more than ‘4! 





Now another improvement is added to UNI- 
TRAY CABLE-wAYS— Delta-Star’s new ‘Wedgit’ 
Fittings. 

Because joint assembly time is reduced by 
about 75%, total installation time is reduced 
by about 40%. Elimination of bolts, pins and 
hinges makes installation simple and easy. 

The engineering principle of using clamps 
instead of bolts provides maximum fitting 
strength. In fact, the joints of your completed 
UNI-TRAY CABLE-WAY installation are actually 
stronger than the cableway! Also, positive 
spring tension holds the joints firmly and uni- 


formly. The continuous ‘Wedgit’ contact area 
develops better electrical contact for ground 
currents than with other type joints. 

UNI-TRAY CABLE-WAY with ‘Wedgit’ Fittings 
comes in all shapes—to make a complete “cus- 
tomized” installation. Covers are also provided 
if required. Sections are made of durable, non- 
corroding expanded metal—your choice of hot- 
dip galvanized steel or aluminum. 

For an improved cableway installation, use 
Delta-Star UNI-TRAY CABLE-WAY with ‘Wedgit’ 
Fittings. Ask your Delta-Star representative for 
all the facts, or write for Catalog 68. 


For the best electrical equipment—specify DELTA-STAR 
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A 7,000,000 
Success Story 


Achievements of Newport News personnel in 
designing and building water power equipment 
during the past thirty years reflect a high integra- 
tion of skill and production facilities. 


Answering demands for hydraulic turbines rated 
as high as 165,000 horsepower and as low as 
500 horsepower, this trained organization has 
successfully filled contracts with an aggregate 


NEWPORT NEW 








Interior view of spiral casing at Norris Dam 
rated output in excess of 7,000,000 horsepower. 


Other essential equipment including penstocks, 
spiral casings, valves, pumps, gates and rack rakes 
are also designed and built by Newport News. 


An illustrated copy of our booklet entitled, 
“WATER POWER EQUIPMENT,” will be sent 
to you upon request. 


SHIPBUILDING AND 
DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Newport News, Virginia 
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Industrial Progress 


N. Y. Telephone Plans 
$1.75 Billion Program 


THE New York Telephone Company 
expects to spend about $1.75 billion in 
construction in the next six years, bar- 
ring a serious business slump, accord- 
ing to Russell H. Hughes, vice presi 
dent. 

Mr. Hughes said the company en- 
visioned a $250 million construction 
program for 1956 and a program 
amounting to $275 to $300 million an- 
nually in the five years following. 
Most of the construction would be 
required because of demands for serv- 
ice. The company expects to add 
400,000 telephones in 1956. 

Over a five-year period, the com- 
pany plans to add about two million 
phones. 


Ebasco Forms Atomic Energy 
Division 

fF. C. GARDNER, president of 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, an- 
nounced recently the addition of a 
nuclear engineering division to its en- 
gineering department. Mr. Gardner 
said that the company is prepared to 
render services on all phases of atomic 
energy applications to utility com 
panies, industrial concerns, business 
enterprises and financial institutions. 

Leonard F. C. Reichle, who has 
transferred to Ebasco from the post 
of assistant director of the Reactor 
Development Division of the U. 5S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, has been 
appointed nuclear engineering i 
rector. 

Mr. Reichle has been with the AEC 
since 1947, of which the last five and 
one-half years were in the Division of 
Reactor Development. His duties have 
included the coordination of programs 
for the development of large power 
reactors for electric utility and indus- 
trial applications. He has also had sev- 
eral years’ experience in connection 
with electric power system operations. 


Walter I. Friend, who has been ac- 
tively engaged in the nuclear activities 
of the company, will continue as 
nuclear engineer. He has been active 
in the more important technical and 
industrial organizations dealing with 
atomic energy, and with the founding 
of the American Nuclear Society of 
which he is a member of the execu- 
tive committee and board of directors. 

Within the [basco organization, 
atomic energy will be in the consult- 
ing engineering department along with 
the electrical, mechanical, civil, gas and 
general divisions under Howard L.. 
Melvin, chief consulting engineer. 


Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. Plans 
New Office Building 
PLANS for the construction of a 
nine-story office building by Columbus 
and Southern Ohio Electric Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, were announced re- 

cently by J. B. Poston, president. 

The new building costing $5 and 4 
million will be located adjacent to the 
company’s present office building. 
Major construction work will begin in 
December of this year and will be 
completed in April of 1957. 


Rochester G. & E. Plans 5-Year, 
$100 Million Program of 


Expansion 
ROCHESTER Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration will spend more than $100 
million over the next five years in a 
record construction program for the 
company. 

According to Alexander M. Beebee, 
president, the expansion is needed be- 
cause the area faces “spectacular de- 
velopments that will greatly aid in ex- 
panding the civic, industrial, commer- 
cial and residential activity of the 
community.” 

Robert E. Ginna, executive vice 
president, said major projects in the 
expansion program include important 
additions to generating capacity, mod- 
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ernization of plants and substations, 
new lines and reinforcements. 


General Electric Active on 
Atomic Applications 
EXPERIENCE gained in construc- 
tion and operation of one of the 
world’s largest atomic power plants 
will lead to power reactors with higher 
temperatures and pressures, thus pro- 
viding increased operational efficiency, 
a General Electric Company atomic 

expert predicted. 

O. B. Falls, Jr., Manager — Mar- 
keting for the G-E Atomic Power 
Equipment Department, told the re- 
cent Atomic Industrial Forum held in 
Washington, D. C., that experience 
gained in connection with the con- 
struction and operation of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company atomic 
power plant reactor may permit trip- 
ling pressure used in later models. 

G. E. will build the 180,000-kilo- 
watt Commonwealth Edison plant for 
a contract price of $45 million. The 
plant, one of the. largest all-nuclear 
power stations yet scheduled, may be 
completed by 1960, the G-E atomic ex- 
pert said. 

Called the Dresden station, this 
project also is being sponsored by the 
Nuclear Power Group, Inc., which in- 
cludes, besides Commonwealth: 

The American Gas and Electric 
Service Corporation, the Bechtel Cor- 
poration, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, Union Electric Company of 
Missouri, Kansas City Power & Light 
Company, Central Illinois Light Com- 
pany and Illinois Power Company. 
3echtel Corporation is engineer-con- 
structor for the project. 

The plant will be located 47 miles 
southwest of Chicago on the Illinois 
waterway. 

3ased on future operating experi- 
ence, he predicted, “subsequent nuclear 
units may be even larger in capacity 
because much greater cost reductions 


(Continued on page 28) 
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| can be realized from boosting the ca 
| pacity of a reactor plant than that of 
| a conventional plant.” 

Mr. Falls reported that the Dresden 
plant will be located on a 950-acre plo: 
of farmland where the Kankakee river 
meets the Des Plaines river in Grundy 
county, Illinois. 


Westinghouse Names P. T. 
Lagrone Manager of Electric 
Utility Sales 


P. T. LAGRONE has been appointed 
manager of electric utility sales for 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

Mr. Lagrone succeeds C. V. Rose 
berry who recently was named man 
ager of the newly-formed commercial 
atomic power department. 








Battelle Pushes New Atomic 
Research 

THE first of three major units in 

Battelle Institute’s new atomic energy 

research center has just been complet- 

ed. It is known as a “hot cell” labora 

HELPS INDUSTRY tory and it is America’s first of its ca- 
pacity to be built without Federal 

funds. 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
get Greater Valve opened the way for private research 








s | r . 29 CeEtiIme — 

fo its Coal Dollars on the development of peacetime uses 

of atomic energy. Battelle’s atomic en- 

ergy research center, when all units 

Basie reason—Southern produces coals to fit the widely | are completed, will provide $3.5 mil- 


lion worth of facilities available to 


varied firing and combustion characteristics of all types of 
both industry and government for such 


industrial equipment. They re high BTU, low ash, accurately | oe. 
sized, uniform quality coals—quickly and plentifully available A power reactor development (crit- 
by rail and water anywhere in the midwest. They're the | ical assembly) laboratory—the ceo 
logical product of Southern's planned diversification; 18 unit at the new — = schedulec 
‘ She for completion later this year at Bat- 
modern mines advantageously located for shipping economy | telle’s 400-acre site just west of Co- 
and long term reserves—14,000,000 tons annual production; lumbus, Ohio. Construction of that 
plus Southern’s precise preparation whereby cleanness, grade sot 3 is ep along, wg actual 
: . : instalation Of equipment wi egin in 
and energy content are tested and controlled to strict industrial September. It is designed specifically 
specifications. . . . Proven application, reliable quality, for use by industry in the development 
dependable supply, responsible service—these add up to of commercial power-generating 

greater value, and the economies assured by Southern. — 

Che recently completed hot-cell lab- 


oratory has been designed and engi- 
neered for the safe handling of large 
quantities of highly radioactive mate- 
rials. In it, studies will be made on the 
effects of radiation on materials used 
in nuclear reactors and on the han- 
| dling and processing of nuclear fuels 
and other radioactive materials. 

Dr. H. W. Russell, technical direc- 
tor and ihe Institute’s senior physicist, 
has overall responsibility for the tech- 
nical aspects of the Institute’s nuclear 
energy research. Dr. H. R. Nelson, 
manager of Battelle’s department of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


“Coal and its Combustion’’— written by Joseph Harrington, 
Southern’s eminent engineering counsel; noted authority on Coal; its 
chemistry, preparation, efficient utilization, storing and handling. 











ASK SOUTHERN’S REPRESENTATIVE TO QUOTE ON YOUR COAL REQUIREMENTS 





GENERAL OFFICE: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO], ILLINOIS 
OFFICES IN: LOUISVILLE, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE, ST. LOUTS 
SINCLAIR COAL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY 5, MO., WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
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1000 kw. at local load relieves 
central generating station of 1300 kw. 


y during time of peak. The West Texas Utilities Company 
has placed an Electro-Mobile power car in service 

125 miles from a central generating station. This unit, 
equipped with automatic control, provides 1000 kw. right 

: at the point of need for peaking, better continuity of 
service, and voltage regulation. 


i It can be moved swiftly and economically to any point 
to fill an unusual or emergency demand. 


This versatility of the Electro-Mobile power car makes 
it the practical answer to many electric utility problems. 


L 


For complete information write to: ; 














ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION Rail car, truck trailer 


d GENERAL MOTORS e La Grange, Illinois a 
a Grange, 350 to 1,000 kw. 





Sold and serviced directly through a manufacturer's organization. Electro-Motive Division 
offices located in: New York City, Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario. 
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physics, has supervision of the new re- 
search center. 

Dr. Sherwood L. Faweett, chief of 
attelle’s engineering mechanics divi- 
sion, and Joel W. Chastain, Jr., assist- 
ant chief, will have supervision of the 
research reactor and the power reactor 
development laboratories. Battelle has 
heen active in nuclear-energy research 
since 1941. It has been working in re- 
actor fuel elements and materials re 
search and development continuously 
for the past thirteen years. Direct 
work for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been supplemented by related 
research for major AEC contractors, 
and by research for other govern- 
mental agencies. 


Atlantic City Electric Plans New 
Unit for Deepwater Station 
THE board of directors of Atlantic 
City Electric Company recently ap- 





proved construction of an additional 
75,000 kilowatt turbo-generating unit 
at Deepwater generating station. The 
additional unit to be completed in 1958 
will raise the company’s name plate 
capacity to 403,500 kilowatts. 

Bayard L. England, company presi- 
dent, said the Deepwater extension 
was part of the company’s plan of ex- 
panion to provide for growth in 
Southern New Jersey. 

The new unit will rank among the 
most efficient turbo-generators in the 
country. It will consume over 600 tons 
of coal each day and steam will be 
heated to 1000 degrees Fahrenheit and 
fed through the turbine at a pressure 
of 1200 pounds per square inch. The 
turbo-generator will be rotated at the 
rate of 3600 revolutions every minute 
and the turbine blades will approach 
supersonic speed. 

Waldo E. Caven, vice president in 
charge of engineering, announced that 





Gibbs and Hill, Inc. of New York 
City, have been selected as engineers 
for the project. The additional unit 
will be operated by existing boilers at 
the Deepwater plant. 


A. H. Smith Elected Executive 
Vice President of Kerite 
ARTHUR H. SMITH has been elect- 
ed executive vice president of The 
Kerite Company by its board of direc- 
tors, according to an announcement 
from the company. A veteran of more 
than 40 years in the railroad field, Mr. 
Smith is well known throughout this 

industry. 

Mr. Smith joined Kerite in 1934 as 
a sales representative. Since then he 
has served successively as_ railroad 
sales manager in 1946 and vice presi- 
dent in 1948. He was made a director 
of the company in 1951. 

(Continued on page 32) 








New Issue 


October 19, 1955. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


October 7, 1955. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


506,317 Shares 


Central Maine Power Company 


Common Stock, $10 par value 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock and 6% Preferred Stock have 
been issued transferable Subscription Warrants to subscribe to the above stock and 
not exceeding 20,000 shares of such stock not so subscribed for will be offered to its 
employees. The Subscription Warrants and the offer to the employees will expire on 


Subscription Price $24% per share 


During the subscription period the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, 
may offer and sell Common Stock, including stock purchased or to be purchased by 
them through the exercise of Subscription Warrants, at prices set by the Representa- 
tives of the Underwriters which prices shall be not less than the Subscription Price set 
forth above less any concession to dealers and not greater than the highest price at 
which a dealer not participating in this distribution is then offering the Common Stock 
of the Company to other dealers, plus the amount of any concession to dealers. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned and such 
other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in the respective States. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Coffin & Burr 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 


Union Securities Corporation 
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Here’s Proof of Performance... 





Pressure-creosoting increases 
pole life for 
- Consumers Power Company 










































d @ In 1931, Consumers Power Company, serving 64 Michigan 
i. counties, stopped the use of untreated and butt-treated poles in 
its rural distribution systems in favor of pressure-creosoted poles. 
Today approximately two-thirds of the company’s poles in elec- 
tric distribution lines are pressure treated, 80% of those being 
- full length pressure-creosoted Southern Yellow Pine. 

The average cedar pole, used until 1931, had a normal life ex- 
pectancy of 23 to 25 years at the most. The life expectancy ex- 
cluding losses for other than natural causes, of the pressure-creo- 
soted Southern Yellow Pine poles being purchased today is 
probably upwards of 40 years, according to George A. Clark, 
Electric Distribution Supervisor. 

Pressure-creosoting, according to Mr. Clark, gives positive 
penetration averaging over 80% of the sapwood and with the use 
of modern vacuum processes after treatment, today’s poles are 
dryer and cleaner. 

In the company’s scheduled maintenance program, its full- 
length pressure-treated poles are not to be given a boring inspec- 
tion until they have been in service 25 years. 

Long life and cleanliness go hand in hand when you use pres- 
sure-creosoted poles. Especially if USS Creosote is used. If you 
would like more information, contact the near- 
est Coal Chemical sales office listed below or 
write directly to United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


You can obtain clean pressure-creosoted 
poles upon specification without sacrifi- 
cing pole service life. 








Close-up, at right, of a Consumers Power Pole, showing 
1937 dating nail. 


Pressure-creosoted poles in a rural line of Consumers Power 
Company, Jackson, Mich. 


USS CREOSOTE 


SALES OFFICES IN PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO AND FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
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for a “BABY DIGGER” 


Your local distributor will show you how 





Clevelands dig more trench... in more places ... at less cost. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY « 20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio 


CLEVELAND 
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IBM Reorganizes Electric 
Typewriter Division 


INTERNATIONAL Business Ma 
chines Corporation announced recent 
ly that it is reorganizing its Electri: 
Typewriter Division as a completely 
autonomous operation with an admin 
istrative structure separate from the 
other divisions of the company. Thx 
new plan becomes effective imme 
diately. H. Wisner Miller, Jr., sales 
manager of the Electric Typewriter 
Division since 1947, will be general 
manager of the newly constituted divi 
sion. He will have complete supervi 
sion of development engineering, man 
ufacturing, sales and service activities. 
Henry W. Reis, Jr., assistant sales 
manager, has been promoted to sales 
manager, and Robert H. Rettew, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the IBM con- 
troller, has been promoted to controller 
of the new division. 

According to the announcement, the 
reorganization of IBM’s typewriter 
business was made necessary by its tre- 
mendous growth which has seen the 
division outgrow its previous admin- 
istrative setup as well as available 
manufacturing space at the company’s 
plant in Poughkeepsie, New York. 
[BM’s revenue from typewriter sales, 
service and supplies has increased 400 
per cent over 1946. 


Koppers Names Don Smith 
Wood Preserving Division 
Sales Manager 


DON C. SMITH has been named 
manager, sales department of the 
Wood Preserving Division, Koppers 
Company, Inc., it was announced by 
W. P. Arnold, vice president and gen 
eral manager of the division. 

Mr. Smith takes over the sales 
duties previously performed by Doug- 
las Grymes, Jr., recently named a vice 
president and executive assistant to 
the division’s general manager. 

In his new position Mr. Smith will 
give assistance to the general man- 
ager of the division in the formula- 
tion of sales policies, procedures and 
systems covering all sales of the divi- 
sion. He will also have general staff 
supervision of sales personnel and 
sales activities of the districts, plus 
personal sales contacts with major ac 
counts. 


Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 
Issues Annual Report 
THE Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc.. 
in its 1955 annual report released re- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Buy a Dodge Truck and pocket 
the difference ° ssa: ese. 


Save first, and always, with a Dodge truck! New 
low prices bring famous Dodge dependability 
within the reach of every truck owner. What’s 
more, Dodge work-proved long life and low 
operating costs mean extra savings over the 
years. 


As for performance, Dodge offers you the great- 
est power line-up of any trucks on the road! 
Smooth-running Dodge Sixes are famous the 
world over for economy. New Dodge Power- 
Dome V-8’s, with 169 to 202 hp., are the most 
advanced, most powerful engines in any leading 
trucks. 

But see for yourself. Your dealer has a Dodge 


truck which will save you money and speed your 
work. See him today. 
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Models Dodge saves you 
We=TON PICKUP oni. cnxecddcdceseces $14 to $ 94 
TON CRANES <siadscdisccedscixes $18 to $123 
%-TON EXPRESS.....cccccccccccees $18 to $117 
Sg oa | | $39 to $137 
1=TON EXPRESS inc csciiiccccdccosts $63 to $157 
ge | La 9 |. | eee eee ee $97 to $188 
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pointed to a nearly three-fold 
increase in membership during the 
past 14 months. The report noted that 
360 industrial, research, educa- 
tional, labor and government organiza- 
tions, Which are either conducting or 
planning peacetime atomic energy ac- 
tivities, Now comprise its membership. 
forum President Walker L. Cisler, 
also president of The Detroit I¢dison 
Company, said in releasing the report, 
“The continued and expanding inter- 
est in this new organization is graphic 
and conclusive proof of the rapidly 
mounting size and strength of the 
atomic industry.” He also called atten 
tion to the addition to the Forum's 
roster of affiliate members in a dozen 
countries outside the United States. 
The report was issued on the eve of 
the Forum's First Atomic Industrial 
Trade Fair held September 27 to 30, 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel in Wash 
ington, D. More than 80 repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, educa 
tion and government participated in 
fourteen separate panel discussions on 
such topics as power reactors, market 


cently, 


some 


ing atomic products and services, re 
safety, gearing up to atomic ac 
\EC responsibilities in com 


actor 
tivities, 


American Appraisals of reproduction 
cost may affect rates 


An American Appraisal report of the cost of repro- 
duction provides convincing evidence in the prepa- | 
ration of an appeal for adjusting rates to provide | 


a more equitable return. 


The 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Company 


advertising 


mercial developments, and fuels and 
source materials. Highlights of the 
three-day conference were addresses 
y AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss 
with a “Report on the Geneva Confer- 
ence” and by Francis P. McCune of 
General Electric Company's Atomic 
Products division on “Business Op- 
portunities in Atomic Energy.” H. | 

Price, director of AEC’s civilian appli- 
cation division, spoke on licensing of 
power reactors. 


Philadelphia Electric Honored For 
Contributions To Advancement 
Of Philadelphia Area 
THE Philadelphia Electric Company 

which has spent or will spend at 


least $750,000,000 for expansion of 
facilities between 1946 and 1959 at 
the rate of more than $1,000,000 a 


recently by the 
Greater 


week—was honored 
Chamber of Commerce of 
Philadelphia for its “many contribu- 
the economic and business 
progress” of the Philadelphia region. 

The Chamber of Commerce espe- 
cially hailed the company for its “con- 
colorful and long-continued 
campaign calling world- 


tions to 


sistent, 


wide attention to the 
this area.” 

More than 
business and civic leaders of the City 
and the region gathered in the ball 
room of the Warwick Hotel in Phila 
delphia for the tribute. 

A handsome black and silver plaque 
was presented by Walter [. Miller. 
Jr., Chamber president, to Horace P’. 
Liversidge and R. G. Rincliffe, chair 
man of the board, and president, re 
spectively, of the company. 


Ground Broken by Vepco For 
Multi-Million-Dollar Plant 


CONSTRUCTION is expected to 
begin late this month on Virginia 
Electric and Power Company's multi 
million-dollar steam power station in 
York County. 

The initial unit of the station, which 
will cost between $22,000,000 and 
28,000,000, will have a capacity of 
160,000 kilowatts and will be the larg 
est single generating unit in the com- 
pany’s system. It is designed for ulti 
mate installation of three additional 
units of the same size, according to 
President J. Holtzclaw. 
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names and addresses of the individual owners must 

If owned by a partnership or other unin- 
| corporated firm, 
of each 
Utilities Reports, 
Blake, 
| Glencoe, IIl.: 
Clifford, 


Stuart M. 


and business managers are: 
Washing- 


Ellsworth Nichols, Washington, D. C 
Washington, D. _ingf 

S. Hills, Washington, D. C 
(If sade by a corporation, its 


its name and address, as well as 

member, must be given.) 
Inc., Washington. a. 
Newark, N. J.: William J. Hagenah, 
Crocker, New York, mY. 

York, N. Y.; Harland C 


individual 


New 


| Forbes, New York, N. Y.; Ernest R. Acker, Pough- 
| keepsie, N. Y. 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 


stockholder 
books 
fiduciary 


capacity 


} September, 


Leader in Property Valuation 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


| of total amount 

curities are: 

4. Paragraphs 
or security 
of the company 
relation, 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees. 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 
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How Ebasco helps 


the electric power mdustry 


KEEP SALES AT HGH LEVELS 


<< 


\, 


OER 
so 














ARE YOU now realizing the greatest ARE YOU using sales techniques that help 
sales potential from your market area? keep thé load evenly distributed throughout 


the year? 
ARE YOU developing the demand for ad- 
ditional electric service through proven pro- ARE YOU employing a program that will 
motion methods? maintain favorable public opinion? 


The answers to these questions are vital to the. future growth 
and prosperity of your company. And Ebasco, with long expe- 
rience in all phases of utility operation, is able to supply them. 
Ebasco specialists will study markets and trends, will offer 
tested advertising and promotion ideas, will help with your 
sales organization structure, public relations program and 
sales training. 

Backed by nearly 50 years of association with utilities of all 
sizes, Ebasco can provide a skilled, objective viewpoint to 
supplement the activities of your own personnel. 


To find out what Ebasco sales and public relations service 
can do for your company to keep sales at high levels write 
for our booklet—‘‘The Inside Story of Outside Help’’. 
Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. W., Two 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Appraisal * Budget « Business Studies 
NEW YORK RS ree te, Consulting Engineering * Design & Con- 
CHICAGO x struction * Financial * Industrial Re- 
lations * Inspection & Expediting 
DALLAS RAS stm | " Insurance, Pensions & Safety * Purchas- 
ing * Rates & Pricing * Research 
PORTLAND, ORE. ty Sales & Public Relations * Space Plan- 
Ess consv*" ning * Systems & Methods « Tax « Traffic 
WASHINGTON, D. C. waslinaion aac 
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The First Book of Its Kind... 


PREPARING FOR THE UTILITY RATE CASE 


by Francis X. Welch. B. Litt., LL. B., LL. M. 


The satisfactory solution of the most expensive and difficult problem of Commission Regulation— 
The Rate Case—depends very largely upon how well and how thoroughly the details of 

preparation have been given attention. “Preparing for the Utility Rate 
Case” is a compilation of experiences taken from the records of 
actual rate cases. It has required two years of research, 
study and analysis, conducted by Francis X. Welch, Editor 

of PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY, with the aid and 


cooperation of selected experts, to complete this treatise. 


The volume, being the first of its kind, should be found 
invaluable to utility executives, rate case personnel, 
attorneys, accountants, consultants, regulatory com- 
missions, rate case protestants, and, in fact, to all persons 
engaged in or having an interest in rate cases. 





Among the values of this compilation are the reviews of 
methods and procedures, which have been found helpful in— 


> simplifying and speeding up rate case 
groundwork 

® saving time and expense of companies, 
commissions and other parties 

© cutting down “lag losses” 

®& aiding the consumer by making possible 
faster plant and service improvements 

® increasing the confidence of investors 


—all of which are in the public interest. 


The volume does not offer a program of standardized 
procedures for rate case preparation, but reviews the plain 
and practical methods that have been used. 


These chapter headings indicate the coverage: 


The Birth of the Utility Rate Case Completing the Kate Base; 
Public Relations and the Rate Case Working Capital 
The Birth of Utility Company Rate Opposition Operating Expenses 
The Grand Strategy of the Rate Case Operating Expenses, Continued— 
Selection and Function of the Attorney Annual Depreciation 
The Mechanics of Rate Case Preparation The Rate of Return 
Proof of the Rate Base Rate Adjustments—Allocations 
The Completed Rate Base—Overheads, Land, 
Depreciation, Working Capital 


> The edition is limited, so be sure to order your copy today. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 
NEW BOOK DEPARTMENT 


309 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 4. D. C. 
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This is the only 

“laboratory” in which 

a wood preservative 
can be proved... 


...and it takes a lot of years... 


there 1s no shortcut 


There’s no laboratory shortcut for test- 





ing the value of a wood preservative. The 
only sure test is how it stands up over a 
long period of time on the job. Countless 
Amcreco poles, pressure treated with creo- 


sote, have been undergoing this field test 





for 10, 20, 30, even 40 years and more. 
Their record is—long years of service with 
great strength throughout the life of the 
pole—high resistance to insects, fungi, 
borers and all natural enemies of wood. 
Also in the record, poles treated with creo- 


sote by experienced Amcreco methods are 


clean, dry and easy to handle. 








Take the gamble out of pole purchasing 


by contacting your nearby Amcreco sales 








office on your next job. 23 plants and 12 


sales offices are strategically located to serve 





> } eS, 
your needs promptly, wherever you are. 


“4 AMCRECO a 
> 






LOWRY PROCESS ¢¥ 


i auusores oon Te 
6 Rice 904 


Cs 








a) 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 
, ite INCORPORATED ue) 


Colonial Creosoting Company Ava(REE 


Federal Creosoting Company 
LOWRY PROCESS 
c ‘oop 


Georgia Forest Products Company 
Indiana Creosoting Company REOSOTED W 


Gulf States Creosoting Company 
Georgia Creosoting Company 
Kettle River Company 


.- CROSSARMS. 





~POLes. 






..PLANK 
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The vears biggest truck news 
is right here on this page ! 





New INTERNATIONALS £ 


AllTrack Built to save you the BIG money ! 


ol 
It’s here! A great new line of light, medium and heavy-duty ras 
INTERNATIONALS from 4,200 to 33,000 lbs. GVW. They’re all truck, 
with no passenger car components asked to do a truck job... 

with more features than ever for BIG money savings, in 

operating and maintenance costs. 

These new INTERNATIONALS are powered by a range of 10 gasoline 
and LPG engines designed specifically for trucks. They give 

you high power and torque in the normal driving range where you 
can use it —in traffic, heavy going, up hills. And they give you 

this top performance at wear-reducing, money-saving rpm. 


s. 


They have smart, functional styling for easy, economical 
maintenance, even on the roughest truck jobs. They have driver- 
saving cabs that let drivers work longer without fatigue. 

First chance you get, see these good-looking, easy- 
working, BIG money-saving INTERNATIONAL Trucks. 





Drive in real comfort! Comfort-angled steering. Hood 
is low for closeup view ahead. There's ‘‘Quiet-ride”’ acoustic 
roof lining, draft-free door seals in both standard and op- 
tional deluxe cabs, plus a wide choice of solid and two-tone 
exterior colors. New deluxe cab has additional color-keyed 
interior, deluxe steering wheel, foam rubber seat, fiber 
glass insulation, deluxe chrome trim. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


Observe SAFE DRIVING DAY, Thursday, December 1. . . Drive Carefully Always 





Motor Trucks * Crawler Tractors * Industrial Power 
McCormick” Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 











\ 





FOR CLEANER 
COOKING 





i . EASIER 
REFRIGERATION “ 


Columbia Gas System 
delivers a modern miracle 


24 Hours -A- Day! ; | ; 


ads ee aaa 


FOR CHEAPER” 
/ DRYING 


Non 
A 3 





FOR INSTANT 
HOT WATER 


* 
COLUMBIA 
GAS 
SYSTEM 


* 
* 





© The Columbia Gas System 


CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Amere Gas Utilities Com- 
pany, Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Big Marsh Oil Company, Centra! Kentucky Natural Gas Company; 
COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company; PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Company, Binghamton Gas Works, Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company, The Key- 
stone Gas Company, Inc., Natural Gas Company of West Virginia; OIL GROUP: The Preston Oil Company. 
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Federal Utility Regulation Annotated (FPC), 
Volume 2 With Supplement A 


These volumes contain the only full annotation of the Federal Power Act 
and the Natural Gas Act, as administered by the Federal Power Commission. 


Supplemental Volume A reports the activities of the Commission during 
the 10-year period subsequent to the publication of the original volume in 
1943. All decisions in so-called “leading cases” have been made the 

subject of special editorial comment and 


interpretation. 


Questions relating to the determination 
of the cost of projects, accounting, rate-base 
* determinations, rates, service, granting of 
licenses, extent of the Commission’s juris- 
diction, definitions of what constitutes in- 
terstate commerce, return allowance (in- 
volving new views on cost of capital), the 
very controversial subject of cost allocation 
in the fixing of gas rates, and many other 
vital subjects are discussed. The decisions 
of the Commission and of the courts as 
well, in such important cases as the Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corporation case, the 
Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Com- 
pany case and the Colorado Interstate 
Gas Company case are explored at length 


PY semoq pesope.y 


PY smog fesspe 


@ 
4 





in editors’ notes. 


This two-volume treatise, which has required expert editorial attention 


for an extended period, in order to classify the Commission’s findings under 


each section of these Acts, is available at $25. The volumes should be 


in the possession of all utility executives, attorneys, rate experts, account- 
ants, valuation engineers, utility analysts and others having an interest in 
the activities, practices and procedures of the Federal Power Commission, 


and in commission regulation in general. 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 
PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC., Publishers 


309 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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847 GOOD IDEAS ame to us from vari- 


ous power salesmen, when we ran an electric heater 
slogan contest this spring. These men are experts on 
greater use of electric power to increase the produc- 
tion and cut the costs of their industrial customers. 
Electrified Industry helps your selling, too, by mak- 
ing good calls on industrial customers at 21¢ each. 
Your power salesman can tell you how this magazine 
helps them to maintain better-than-ever customer 
contact and to increase your net revenue. 


BE SURE TO SEND Today's Business to your lead- 
ing store-and-office customers. It builds your com- 
mercial revenues, helps modernize your communities. 


ELECTRIFIED INDUSTRY ~: Todays hieiness 


Martin Publications — 20 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 
umiteD epitions PROCEEDINGS 


pet «1954 CONVENTION 


AT CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RAILROAD AND UTILITIES 
COMMISSIONERS 





Tuis important edition contains valuable ma- 
terial on the subject of regulation of rates and 
services of public utilities and transportation 
companies including the following: 





Regulation and Technological Developments in the Communication Field — Recent 
Developments in Transportation—The Problem of Financing the Cost of Effective 
Regulation — State-Federal Cooperative Regulation of Motor Carriers — Telephone 
Committee Report—Depreciation—Accounts and Statistics—Engineering—Corporate 
Finance—Legislation—Rates of Public Utilities—Railroad Passenger Deficit Problem— 
Resolutions adopted by the Association. 


Price $10.00 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Local Service Telephone Rates in the U. S.: 
An excellent compilation of rates prepared by NARUC subcommittee on ‘exchange rates’ for 
all exchanges of Bell System, the rates of cities of fifty thousand population or more for Bell and 
Independent exchanges, rates of borrowers from R.E.A., and tabulation of above exchanges which 
had ten cent coin telephone rate in effect June 30, 1954. 125 pages punched for use in loose 


leaf binder ene eae .. $2.00 


Message Toll Telephone Rates and Disparities: 
400 pages of text, tables and charts, hard back cover—the report of the NARUC-FCC Joint Toll 


Rate Subcommittee Fee Ot oe he LINE ac $6.50 
Telephone Separations Manual with 1952 Addendum ....................00000- $2.00 
Depreciation: 

1943-1944 Reports of Committee on Depreciation (reprinted in one volume because of 

special demand). The reports present a very comprehensive and complete analysis 
of the problems of depreciation on public utility regulation and set forth conclusions 
concerning the policies and practices which should be followed in respect thereto. 
326 pages, paper bound ome $4.50 

(1946) Methods of Pricing Retirements tees Seen Peery Accounts .. ae 1.25 

(1948) Letter Symbols for Mathematics of Depreciation ; si 1.00 

(1948) Half Cycle Methods of Estimating Service Life : ~ 1.00 

(1950) Remaining Life Basis of Accounting for Depreciation See ore 50 

(1954) Report of Committee on Depreciation — an analysis of ‘economic depreciation” .75 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Electric Utilities 

DE TEDS, ID ND ONT ABGEE ED MUON Ss5ic ccc ctvwssecesicessecdveeeecs 1.50 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Gas Utilities 

ee ee | | ie cia 1.50 
Interpretations of Uniform System of Accounts for Water Utilities 

See URS BOD MEW WO NOE): bin ne nic oi ns 5.555 0% vine nib cide iciewesle vies 1.50 

(When remittance accompanies order, we pay forwarding charges) 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND 
UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 
P. O. BOX 684 WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations 
financing, design, and construction. 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electricity, Natural Gas and Water Utilities 
Production, Transmission, Distribution 
Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
4706 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI (SINCE 1915) 














DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 











* Standby 
%* Augmentation 
%* 100% Town Supply 


Design © Engineering « Construction 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND 11 WEST 42ND STREET WNEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


‘Ss fee b AAT «&€ 0 











THE FLUOR CORPORATION, LTD. 


Engineers * Constructors* Manufacturers 
LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 


Builders of steam generating and hydro-electric power plants 
New York « Chicago * Houston « San Francisco « Tulsa ¢ Philadelphia « Toronto « Caigary « Denver 


Affiliates: SINGMASTER & BREYER, INC., New York City, N.Y. 
H. G. ACRES COMPANY, LTD., Niagara Falls, Ontario 











(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 








Jord, Bacon & Davis 
“areore® Engineers oquvesne" 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e@ LOS ANGELES 

















GIBBS & HILL, inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS *CONSTRUCTORS 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 

















ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS © CONSTRUCTORS 


607 WASHINGTON ST. 
FOUNDED 1906 READING, PA. 


© WASHINGTON © PHILADELPHIA @ NEW YORK 


GA GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 














W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ELECTRIC — GAS — TRANSIT — WATER 
Financial and Economic Reports 
Valuations—Rate of Return—Depreciation Studies 


Traffic Surveys—Fare Analyses 
55 Liberty Street New Yerk 5, N. Y. 














CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


134 So. LaSalle Street Chicago 3, Illinois 














GUSTAV HIRSCH ORGANIZATION, INC. 
1347 West Sth Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio 
Telephone Hudson 8-0611 


Consulting and Supervisory Engineers and Contractors 
Construction and Operation of Utility Enterprises 











Mention the FortNicHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 














JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 
COST TRENDS — REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 
DETERMINATION 








Yee fu Lyi an Copporadion 


i 
ENGINEERS . SoOomoTtTRUC TORS 


POWER PLANT SPECIALISTS 


DESIGN « CONSTRUCTION ¢ MANAGEMENT 
SURVEYS e INVESTIGATIONS e REPORTS 


1200 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 











William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 
NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 


7“ Utility Management Consultants Specializing in REGULATORY 
WATER ~ COST ANALYSIS “PROBLEMS 


for past 35 years 
Send for brochure: '’The Value of Cost Analysis to Management’ 














N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 
REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 

120 Broadway New York 








Mention the FortNIGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 


MIDDLE WEST SERVICE COMPANY 


Business and Engineering Consultants 
(INCLUDING JAY SAMUEL HARTT CONSULTING ENGINEERS) 





Organization * Corporate Practices * Accounting * Budgeting * Financing * Taxes * Stock Transfer * Appraisals ¢ Valuations « Economic 
Analysis « Cost of Money Studies * Depreciation Studies * Engineering * System Planning * Industrial Engineering * New Business © Rates « Pricing 
Sales and Marketing * Safety * Insurance * Pensions ¢ Employee Welfare * Public Relations * Advertising Personnel ¢ Industrial Relations 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. 

SPECIALISTS IN 

ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 





CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 











SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS & 
AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 














Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 


Steam and Electric Plants 
Ustilsties—Industrials 
Studies—Reports—Design—Supervision 


Chicago 3, Ill. 











The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Reports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Publishers of the 35-year-old 


DESIGN — SUPERVISION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX 
for Publi ili 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS Doulton Po a 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 











Mention the FortNIGHTLY—/t identifies your inquiry 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (concluded) 








77 Roxang@ Rerial Survey 
Lo poration 


Topographic and Planimetric Maps 
Mosaics, Plans G Profiles for all 
Engineering work. 

Abrams Bldg. Lansing, Mich. 











Peter F. Loftus 


cOonmPO RAT. 


DESIGN AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Electrical * Mechanical * Structural 
Civil * Thermodynamic © Architectural 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 
REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, CHIO. 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 

Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies 


910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. 

















ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
for the GAS INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED 





GAS and SERVICE CO. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


LUCAS & LUICK 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 

















LUTZ & MAY 


Consulting Engineers 


STEAM. GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGN—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 














GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Invesigations—Reports—Aporaisals 
Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
Rate Analyses—insurance Surveys 











MINER AND MINER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


GREELEY COLORADO 











FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 











A. S. SCHULMAN ELECcTRIc Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 


TRANSMISSION LINES—DISTRIBUTION—POWER 
STATION—INDUSTRIAL—COM MERCIAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


CHICAGO Los ANGELES 











JACKSON & MORELAND 
Engineers and Consultants 
~Design and Supervision of Construction 
Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 


Machine Design — Technical Publications 
BOSTON NEW YORK 











SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 








Mention the FortNiGHTLY—It identifies your inquiry 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Fortnightly lists below the advertisers in this issue for ready refer- | 
ence. Their products and services cover a wide range of utility needs. 


A 


Abrams Aerial Survey Corporation 47 
*Allen & Company 
*Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


American Appraisal Company, The . 34 
American Creosoting Company 37 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 13 


*Analysts Journal, The 


B 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, The 4-5 
Black & Veath, Consulting Engineers 43 
*Blyth & Company, Inc. 

c 
Carter, Earl L., Consulting Engineer 47 
Cleveland Trencher Company, The 32 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 39 


Inside Back Cover 


Commonwealth Associates, Inc. 
Inside Back Cover 


Commonwealth Services, Inc. 


Consolidated Gas and Service Company 47 
D 

Day & Zimmermann, Inc., Engineers 43 

Delta-Star Electric Division, H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 25 

*Divco Corporation 

Dodge Division of Chrysler Corp. 33 

Drake & Townsend, Inc. 43 

Dresser Industries, Inc. Outside Back Cover 
E 

Ebasco Services, Incorporated 35 

Electro-Motive Division, General Motors 29 
F 

*First Boston Corporation, The 

Fluor Corporation, Ltd., The .... 43 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Engineers 44 
G 

Gannett Fleming Corddry and Carpenter, Inc. 47 

General Electric Company Inside Front Cover, 7, 18-19 

Gibbs & Hill, Inc., Consulting Engineers 44 

Gilbert Associates, Inc., Engineers s4 

Gilman, W. C., & Company, Engineers se 


*Glore, Forgan & Company 
*Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


H 
Haberly, Francis S., Consulting Engineer 47 
*Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Company 30 
Hill, Cyrus G., Engineers aa 
*Hill, Hubbell and Company 
Hirsch, Gustav, Organization, Inc. 44 
Hoosier Engineering Company 45 
1 
International Harvester Company, Inc. 38 
Irving Trust Company . 24 
J 
Jackson & Moreland, Engineers 47 
Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Engineers 45 


Professional Directory 


*Fortnightly advertisers not in this issue. 


K 
*Kellogg, M. W., Company, The 
*Kidder, Peabody & Company 
*Kuhn, Loeb & Company ve 
Kuljian Corporation, The . 45 


L 
*Langley, W. C., & Co. .. 
Leffler, William . Engineers Associated oe 45 
“Lenman Brotmers ...............65+ Seis 


*Loeb (Carl M.), Rhoades & Co. .. 


Loftus, Peter F., Corporation ..... sn) ee 

Lougee, N. A., & Company, Engineers Beene olan ios 45 

Lucas & Luick, Engineers ... Roex se 47 

Lutz & May, Consulting Engineers. ren. ° 
M 


*Main, Chas. T., Inc., Engineers 

Martin Publications 4| 
*Matthews, Jas. H., & Company 

*McCabe-Powers Auto Body Company 

*Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Middle West Service Company rare 46 

Miner and Miner .. 47 

*Morgan Stanley & Company ; 

Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 17 
N 

National Association of Railroad & 

Utilities Commissioners .. 42 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 26 
*Nuclear Development Associates, Inc. 

P 
Pacific Pumps, Inc. 14-15 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Company 20, 46 
R 
Recording & Statistical Corporation iI 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 9 
Robertson, H. H., Company ; 21 
*Rust Engineering Company, The 
s 
S & C Electric Company 22-23 
Sanderson & Porter, Engineers .. 46 
Sargent & Lundy, Engineers 46 
Schulman, A. S., Electric Co., Engineers 47 
Sloan, Cook & Lowe, Consulting —_— , 47 
*Smith, Barney & Company Manion 
Southern Coal Company, Inc. rae Mite 28 
*Sprague Meter Company, The ...............0 000005 
T 
*Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation . 
U 
*Union Securities Corporation 
United States Steel Corporation , 3 
Ww 
*Western Precipitation Corporation 
White, J. G., Engineering Corp., The ; 46 
Whitman, Requardt and Associates ... 46 
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More and more . 
Utilities and Industries 


find the need for = 7 iy 
mile | 


the help yeu 


INVESTIGATIONS 


“rors ee « OF before 


FINANCING 
ACCOUNTING 
TAXES 
INSURANCE feat ; ; 
PENSIONS We invite your inquiry. 
RATES Write for our booklet describing 
SEP RECIATION in detail the many services 
Mistrote Ulh ab available to you. 
CONSULTING & DESIGN ENGINEERING 
PURCHASING Address: Department E 
INDUSTRIAL & PUBLIC RELATIONS 20 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING 





Copnmmuolle Source Gue. 





COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, NY. 


Jackson, Michigan Washington, D. C. 

























PACIFIC, 
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The Dresser Plus 
is the important added value 
that works for you when you use any 
Dresser product. Behind the many Dresser 
products in the enterprising public utilities industry 
is the combined skill and efficiency of an experienced 
Dresser team of companies. Yet, each company oper- 
ates independently to assure maximum specialized 
attention to your specific needs. 

Typical of the wide range of Dresser products, 
CLaRK “heavy duty” compressors move millions of 
cubic feet of gas through pipe line networks, Roorts- 
CONNERSVILLE Division provides precision low-to- 
medium pressure blower equipment Another “team 
member,” DressER MANUFACTURING, supplies flex- 
ible couplings for distribution lines of virtually every 
community in America. Paciric Pumps, Inc. offer 
an outstanding line of boiler feed and water pumps 











Another example of Dresser’s specialized service to 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ¢ 


POST OFFICE BOX 718 






5 “fp to do the job better 


the utilities industry is DREsseR-IDECo, a lead- 
ing manufacturer of steel fabricated sub-station 





equipment for the electric industry and steel 
towers used in radio, television and telephone 
communication. 

No other single company provides the same broad 
range of superior products and services...the 
standard of comparison the world over. Put the 
Dresser Plus to work in your facilities to help 
you serve your customers better ... more profitably. 


THESE ARE THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG IDECO 
Bradford, Pa. — Founded 1891 


CLARK BROS. 
Olean, N. Y. — Founded 1880 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Bradford, Pa. — Founded 1880 


DRESSER-IDECO 
Columbus, Ohio — Founded 1920 








Dallas and Beaumont, Texas — Founded 1920 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. — Founded 1932 
MAGNET COVE BARIUM 


Houston, Texas; Malvern, Arkansas 
Greybull, Wyoming — Founded 1940 


PACIFIC PUMPS 
Huntington Park, Calif. — Founded 1923 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
Connersville, Ind. — Founded 1854 


SECURITY ENGINEERING 
Whittier, Calif.; Dallas, Texas — Founded 1933 














